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These  little  reminiscences,  presented  with  apol- 
ogies, in  the  crude  manner  the  incidents  related  were 
impressed  upon  my  youthful  mind  in  1889,  are  ded- 
icated to  the  Bishop  of  Wyoming,  whose  untiring 
efforts  in  behalf  of  my  Indian  friends  have  won 
from  me  much  gratitude. 

MARY  KATHARINE  JACKSON  ENGLISH. 
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CHILDHOOD  REMINISCENCES 

A  long,  tiresome  trip  it  has  been  by  train  from 
New  York  out  to  this  western  territory  of  Wyo- 
ming, unrelieved  by  anything  of  interest,  within  the 
car  or  without;  moreover,  the  June  day  was  hot, 
with  fine  particles  of  alkali  dust  sifting  in  and  per- 
meating the  air,  so  thickly,  one  felt  stifled.  My  skin 
smarted,  and  my  lips  cracked  and  burned  with  the 
intense  dryness.  Our  train  was  due  at  Rawlins  in  a 
half  hour,  where  we  were  to  remain  over  night.  The 
next  day  we  were  to  take  an  army  ambulance,  with 
the  regulation  four  mules,  and  drive  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  across  the  plains,  to  join  my  father 
at  his  station,  Fort  Washakie.  An  ambulance  is  a 
most  comfortable  vehicle  in  which  to  travel ;  it  is 
built  on  much  the  same  lines  as  a  coach,  with  two 
broad  seats  holding  two  people  each,  facing  each 
other.  It  is  all  enclosed  with  canvas  curtains  at  the 
sides  and  back,  which  can  be  rolled  up  if  desired. 
At  the  rear  is  what  is  called  a  boot,  an  arrangement 
of  supports  forming  a  shelf,  on  which  luggage  is 
placed  and  carefully  buckled  down  with  long  straps. 
The  driver  sits  on  a  high  seat  like  a  coachman's 
box,  and  he  always  has  four  mules  in  harness- 
such  amazingly  sensible  creatures  they  are,  very 
strong  and  untiring. 

The  slight  introduction  we  had  had  to  alkali  dust 
was  nothing  compared  to  what  was  before  us.  For 
safety's  sake  no  water  could  touch  either  face  or 
hands  until  the  three  days'  journey  was  over.  Cold 
cream  only  could  be  used,  and  very  sparingly  Old 
Doherty,  the  stage  driver  (called  by  his  friends 


"Peggy"  Doherty,  because  of  his  having  a  peg  leg, 
the  circumstances  of  which  sad  occurrence  will  be 
explained  later  on)  had  been  my  source  of  infor- 
mation on  former  drives.  He  was  the  hero  of  many 
thrilling  tales,  which  had  won  my  admiration  and 
warm  friendship.  "Peggy"  had  cautioned  me 
against  the  use  of  water;  the  mixture  of  water  and 
alkali,  he  explained,  on  a  skin  not  toughened  by 
long  exposure,  had  often  resulted  disastrously  and 
caused  permanent  disfigurement.  The  longing  for 
water  as  one  crosses  the  desert  is  akin  to  the  crav- 
ing one  feels  for  it  after  an  operation  and  an  anaes- 
thetic, when  one  dreams  of  clear  streams  of  cool 
water,  that  one  can  drink  and  bathe  in  to  the  heart's 
content.  In  fact  the  great  cry  of  the  soul  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  trip  is  "Water!" 

Untold  miles  of  flat  prairie,  calm  as  the  sea,  pale 
green -or  almost  white;  while  beyond  one  could  see 
a  rim  of  light  opalescent  mountains^pink,  yellow, 
green,  blue  and  violet — all  the  spectrum  in  the  near 
shades  of  the  rainbow.  Overhead  a  sky  of  purest 
blue,  not  a  cloud  in  sight,  or  a  breath  of  air  stirring. 
Everything  might  have  been  crystallized,  eternal, 
perfect ;  it  left  nothing  more  for  God  to  do.  For 
miles  and  miles,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  this 
same  wonderful  expanse  of  country,  which  in  the 
clear  air  is  so  vividly  outlined,  with  here  and  there 
little  clumps  of  cactus,  and  the  pale  gray  sage- 
brush, which  I  have  always  loved  so  dearly  for  its 
aromatic  odor  and  restful  coloring.  The  sage  bush 
stands  to  me  as  an  emblem  of  the  great  and  beau- 
tiful West,  with  its  pure  air  and  clear,  fresh  soil, 
undefiled  by  the  presence  of  man;  it  is  never  to  be 
found  growing  in  the  overcrowded  cities,  with  their 
evil  atmosphere  and  struggling  humanity,  but  it 
grows  in  abundance  on  the  prairies. 

And  then  the  mirage  of  the  desert !  What  a  won- 
derful freak  of  Nature  'it  is,  giving  the  impression 
one  is  looking  at  distant  water,  when  in  reality  it  is 
well  known  that  water  is  the  last  thing  to  be  found 
for  many  miles.  It  would  truly  seem  that  Nature, 
contrary  to  her  general  rule,  was  trying  to  mislead 
one.  How  many  have  gone  down  in  the  scorching 


sun  of  these  dry  and  arid  great  western  plains — 
their  graves  marked  only  by  a  heap  of  white  bones 
— in  eager  pursuit  of  this  phantom  of  Hope,  the 
ever-deceiving,  ever-receding,  much-desired  "  Wa- 
ter- Mi  rage." 

My  book  dropped  on  my  lap,  as  I  idly  gazed  at 
numerous  prairie  dog  villages  we  were  passing.  Ap- 
parently we  were  going  through  whole  cities  and 
causing  great  excitement  among  the  dogs.  The 
watchful  sentinels  were  scampering  around  to  dif- 
ferent mounds,  barking  their  shrill  warning ;  disap- 
pearing tails  could  be  seen  in  nearly  every  hole, 
with  the  exception  of  some  fat,  old  village  gossips, 
burdened  with  overmuch  curiosity,  and  they  were 
not  to  be  blamed  for  this,  as  the  passing  of  the 
daily  train  was  the  great  horror  of  their  lives.  They 
never  could  be  quite  certain  whether  the  thunder- 
ing monster  of  iron  was  going  directly  over  their 
homes  to  crush  out  their  lives,  or  would  again  fol- 
low the  long,  glittering  rails.  It  was  amusing  to 
watch  them  as  we  rushed  along;  they  seemed  like 
old  friends,  and  a  welcome  back  to  the  land  I  loved. 

Mother  and  I  were  returning  home  after  two 
years  in  the  East,  which  I  had  spent  at  boarding 
school ;  so  my  keen  delight  of  our  home-coming 
was  intensified  by  my  long  absence  and  hard  work. 
All  my  life,  with  the  exception  of  these  last  two 
years,  had  been  spent  in  remote  western  army  posts. 
My  childhood  had  been  an  ideal  one,  richer  and 
fuller  in  every  way  than  that  of  the  girls  I  had 
known  in  the  East,  with  their  hemmed-in  city  lives. 

I  must  have  been  brought  up  on  horseback ;  cer- 
tainly I  can  always  remember  riding,  and  when  I 
was  a  little  girl,  our  "striker"  (a  soldier  of  the 
company  who  works  for  an  officer  with  additional 
pay)  used  to  lead  my  pony  by  a  strap,  until  an  ac- 
cident occurred  one  day,  caused  by  a  teamster  driv- 
ing behind  us,  who  cracked  his  black-snake  whip,  a 
wicked  instrument  of  flexible  leather  with  a  long, 
slender  lash,  the  sound  of  which  when  properly 
snapped  is  like  the  report  of  a  gun.  It  was  so 
snapped  this  time,  and  my  Indian  pony  took  one 
sudden  leap,  unseating  me.  My  riding  skirt  caught 


on  the  stirrup  and  I  was  thrown  backward,  my  head 
just  clearing  the  pony's  heels,  as  he  raced  across 
the  parade  ground.  I  heard  a  shout  from  Smith, 
the  "striker,"  and  after  a  mad  dash  of  a  few  yards, 
I  was  picked  up  by  him,  unhurt,  but  furious.  I  or- 
dered Smith  to  catch  the  mare  and  bring  her  back 
at  once,  as  I  would  certainly  ride  her,  and  without 
the  strap,  which  I  said  had  caused  all  the  trouble. 
Fearing  to  see  me  thrown  again,  and  with  a  great 
deal  of  advice,  he  finally  did  as  I  wished,  so  in  tri- 
umph we  rode  home,  my  first  battle  won.  As  we 
three  marched  stolidly  back,  Smith's  face  beamed 
with  pride  and  satisfaction  over  my  successful  mas- 
tery of  the  Indian  pony.  We  decided  to  say  noth- 
ing at  home  about  the  accident,  as  our  rides  might 
have  been  broken  up,  which  would  have  caused  me 
great  grief.  Smith  was  sure  I  could  handle  any 
horse  now ;  all  one  needed,  he  said,  was  "nerve 
and  cool  judgment." 

After  this  I  always  had  a  pony  and  when  I  grew 
older,  my  father  would  take  me  with  his  Company 
on  short  practice  marches  of  ten  days  or  more. 
That  was  my  very  happiest  time,  when  I  rode  at 
the  head  of  the  column,  proud  to  be  there,  and  over- 
joyed to  think  that  I  had  been  allowed  to  go,  the  only 
girl  or  woman  in  the  camp.  The  remembrance  of 
one  morning  especially  has  always  seemed  the  most 
perfect  of  my  life.  Reveille  was  just  over,  and  we 
were  ready  to  leave  the  garrison,  on  a  ten  days' 
march.  Our  small  band  of  one  Company  stood 
ready  for  the  command  to  start.  "Good-byes"  had 
been  said ;  my  mother,  standing  on  our  front  porch, 
waved  a  graceful  hand  to  me,  and  I  knew  she  still 
feared  the  rough  trip  would  prove  too  tiring  for  a 
girl  of  ten,  as  it  had  been  hard  to  gain  her  consent 
for  this  first  march.  I  wheeled  my  pony  and  trotted 
to  the  head  of  the  column,  a  cowboy  hat  on  the  back 
of  my  head,  and  a  red  silk  scarf  knotted  around  my 
neck,  with  a  real  soldier's  canteen,  strapped  like  the 
men's  across  my  shoulder,  and  hanging  to  one  side. 
The  Post  Band  was  out  in  force  to  give  us  a  last 
serenade,  and  to  my  great  joy  played  "The  Girl  I 
Left  Behind  Me."  To  think  I  was  a  girl  and  not 
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left  behind !  A  rush  of  tears  nearly  blinded  me. 
My  heart  beating  wildly  seemed  ready  to  choke  me, 
but  remembering  in  time  that  I  was  a  soldier's 
daughter,  I  prevented  the  fall  of  girlish  tears,  and 
with  a  toss  of  my  head,  and  a  wavery  smile  to 
mother,  took  my  place  by  father's  side.  I  felt 
keenly  the  honor  of  marching  with  these  brave 
soldiers,  most  of  whom  were  old  and  well-tried 
fighting  men,  and  great  pride  was  taken  in  the 
knowledge  that  at  last  I  was  truly  sharing  in  a  sol- 
dier's life.  A  quick,  sharp  command  from  my 
father,  "Attention !"  Then  "Eorward,  March !" 
and  side  by  side  we  stepped  out,  Smoke,  our  dog, 
leading  in  a  gay  frolic  ahead,  while  I  kept  to  the  left 
of  my  father.  What  beautiful  days  those  were — 
the  early  morning  ride,  with  steady  marching  all 
day,  sometimes  a  forced  one  to  reach  the  desired 
camp.  The  rule  was,  three  or  four  miles  in  fifty 
minutes,  rest  ten,  then  up  and  away.  At  least 
this  was  the  rule  for  infantrymen. 

The  men  were  always  courteous,  and  had  a  pleas- 
ant word  when  I  passed,  so  that  I  was  entirely 
happy,  and  every  day  was  a  rosy  one,  seeming  more 
perfect  than  the  day  before.  Frequently  the  first 
sergeant,  Gilhoully,  who  had  known  me  from  baby- 
hood, would  ask  if  I  did  not  wish  to  dismount  and 
rest;  I  must  be  tired  after  being  in  the  saddle  so 
many  hours,  he  thought;  but  it  was  seldom,  if 
ever,  I  felt  fatigue,  as  the  gentle  dog-trot  the  pony 
kept  up  was  very  easy;  one  could  ride  all  day  and 
not  feel  weary. 

Sometimes  a  herd  of  curious  antelope  would  ap- 
pear on  a  rise  of  ground  very  near  us,  their  ears 
alert  with  keenness,  and  their  bright  eyes  carefully 
watching  the  band  of  men.  Then  I  would  draw  off 
to  one  side,  scarcely  daring  to  breathe,  fearing  they 
would  take  fright  and  run  away.  I  was  quite  as 
full  of  interest  about  them  as  they  were  about  us. 
Such  wild,  timid,  exquisite  creatures,  agile  and 
graceful,  standing  in  closely  packed  groups,  waiting 
for  their  leader  to  give  the  word !  Then  they  would 
suddenly  wheel  about,  and  dart  off  to  the  foothills, 
leaving  only  a  cloud  of  white  alkali  dust  to  mark 


their  trail.  A  word  to  my  pony,  and  off  we  would 
go  to  catch  up  with  the  fast  disappearing  Company. 
It  seemed  great  cruelty  for  anyone  to  dream  of 
killing  these  beautiful  creatures,  and  yet,  many  so- 
called  huntsmen  came  out  every  year  to  our  west- 
ern land  for  this  express  purpose.  Once  a  party 
of  Englishmen  left  twenty-five  d«ad  deer  and  ante- 
lope on  the  prairie,  butchered  for  the  pure  love  of 
killing,  while  our  Indians  that  winter  were  abso- 
lutely suffering  for  lack  of  food,  and  not  allowed 
by  the  government  to  shoot  game  off  their  reserva- 
tion. It  was  an  outrage  that  I  am  glad  to  say  can 
never  happen  again;  even  were  the  game  in  equal 
abundance  now. 


Medicine   Bow   Peak 

Sometimes  I  would  remain  far  behind,  or  ride  in 
advance  of  the  column,  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
alone  in  the  great  wilderness.  On  three  sides,  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  there  was  nothing  bui 
prairie,  not  even  a  wild  creature  in  sight.  A  few 
miles  to  the  left  to'wered  the  great  chain  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  partly  covered  with  snow  the 
year  round,  their  rugged  outlines  standing  clear  and 
distinct  against  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky.  Many  a 
time  I  have  ridden  with  hands  outstretched  and  felt 
their  power  and  strength  enter  my  soul.  Surely 
few  can  live  near  these  giants  in  Nature,  and  not 
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understand  what  I  mean.  It  is  as  though  one  drank 
from  the  fountain  of  truth  and  knowledge;  all  the 
good  in  one  rushes  to  the  surface,  and  the  pleasure 
of  living  is  doubly  intensified.  But  here  we  are  at 
Rawlins. 

Mother,  the  maid  and  I  were  ready  and  glad  to 
leave  the  stifling  car,  as  the  train  came  slowly  to  a 
grating  stop.  I  sprang  lightly  from  the  steps,  hop- 
ing to  see  my  dear  father's  face  at  the  station.  We 
were  doomed  to  disappointment,  however,  as  only 
Gibbs,  one  of  the  men  in  father's  company,  stepped 
forward,  cap  in  hand,  to  tell  us  that  "the  Major" 
had  been  unable  to  obtain  leave  of  absence  in  order 
that  he  might  meet  us,  but  all  necessary  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  for  our  comfort  on  the  drive 
north.  He  said  there  were  relays  of  mules  along 
the  route,  and  a  new  ambulance  from  Fort  Fred 
Steele  had  been  sent  over  for  our  accommodation, 
and  also  inquired  at  what  time  we  cared  to  make  a 
start  in  the  morning,  suggesting  an  early  one.  He 
had  engaged  our  rooms  at  the  one  hotel  of  which 
Rawlins  boasted,  which  was  close  to  the  station, 
and  after  seeing  us  safely  installed,  left  to  make 
his  final  arrangements  for  the  next  day. 

RAWLINS  TO   LOST   SOLDIER   RANCH 

The  next  morning  we  were  called  at  4  130  for  an 
early  start,  and  after  a  light  breakfast  we  gathered 
on  the  hotel  porch,  awaiting  the  stowing  away  of 
our  luggage.  Shortly  we  were  ready,  mother  and 
the  maid  being  comfortably  seated  inside  of  the 
ambulance,  while  much  to  the  discomfiture  of  dear 
little  mother,  I  had  taken  my  seat  on  the  box  beside 
Gibbs,  intending  to  drive.  The  idea  of  being  cooped 
up  inside  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  so  I  prepared 
myself  for  the  journey,  wearing  a  linen  skirt  and 
coat,  a  broad-brimmed  cowboy  hat  with  a  heavy 
pair  of  driving  gloves  completing  the  costume.  A 
last  final  fastening  of  loose  straps  and  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  mules,  and  we  were  ready  to  start. 
The  kindly  hotel  proprietor  came  hurriedly  out,  with 
a  neatly  wrapped  lunch  box  in  his  hand  which  he 
had  prepared  for  us,  knowing  we  should  find  it 
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most  welcome.  With  cheery  "Good-byes"  floating 
after  us,  we  turned  up  the  main  street  of  Rawlins, 
and  after  driving  a  short  distance  through  the  town, 
found  ourselves  on  the  well-beaten  stage  road  for 
Washakie. 


The  Ambulance 

The  day  was  perfectly  clear  and  fresh,  which  we 
especially  enjoyed  after  the  confinement  of  the  car. 
Before  we  were  ten  minutes  out  of  Rawlins,  we  had 
rounded  a  hill  that  shut  o-ff  every  sign  of  human 
kind.  The  atmosphere  of  course  in  such  a  dry 
country  is  almost  always  the  same.  We  found  our- 
selves in  a  valley,  the  foreground  reddish  soil, 
flanked  with  greenish-gray  sage-brush  covered  hills. 
In  the  distance  the  plains  rolled  out  to  a  blue  range. 
The  shades  of  color  were  all  dark.  Since  there  was 
no  vegetation  to  soften  and  adorn,  the  sage-brush 
which  covered  this  western  land  was  grateful  to  the 
eye.  Ten  miles  out  the  color  began  to  get  more 
vivid ;  dark  shades  were  still  found  in  red  and  pur- 
ple, but  gayer  light  tints  cropped  out  more  and  more, 
until  we  seemed  to  be  in  the  heart  of  a  dark  opal; 
strong  blue  shadows  against  salmon,  violet  and  pink 
hills;  purple  crevasses,  red  and  yellow-crested  in 
the  sun ;  brown  and  green  cliffs,  shading  off  into 
buff  in  the  distance. 

The  first  stop  was  made  at  Sheep's  Ranch,  twen- 
ty-eight miles  from  the  town.  There  we  halted  a 
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short  time  to  water  and  rest  the  mules,  but  were 
glad  to  start  again.  The  ranch  had  been  abandoned 
the  year  before,  and  a  more  dismal,  tumbled-down 
looking  place  it  would  be  impossible  to  find.  One 
live  creature  was  in  sight,  however ;  a  stray  coyote 
appeared  at  the  broken  and  sagging  door  as  we 
drove  up.  He  quickly  vanished  to  reappear  on  a 
distant  rise  of  ground  back  of  the  ranch,  and,  lifting 
his  nose  in  the  air,  uttered  the  long,,  piercing  cry  of 
the  coyote,  which,  throbbing  on  the  still  air,  added 
intensely  to  the  desolate  scene  of  decay  and  ruin 
lying  before  us.  The  loneliness  of  this  place  was 
oppressive.  The  cry  of  a  coyote  once  heard  is  never 
forgotten ;  it  has  a  human,  wailing  note  of  sadness 
and  pain,  sometimes  sounding  from  far  off  like  the 
scream  of  a  woman.  My  friend  "Peggy"  once  told 
me  that  a  young  tenderfoot  he  knew,  hearing  this 
cry  for  the  first  time,  had  rushed  after  the  sound, 
thinking  '  some  woman  was  ill  and  alone  on  the 
prairie.  He  was  led  farther  and  farther  away,  until 
hopelessly  lost.  Two  days  afterward  some  cowboys 
found  him,  so  weak  from  lack  of  food  and  water  he 
could  scarcely  stand,  while  all  the  time  the  coyotes 
had  been  circling  ever  near  him,  eagerly  watching 
their  prey,  and  ready  to  seize  upon  it  at  the  first  op- 
portunity. But  I  shall  not  try  to  vouch  for  Peggy's 
story. 

The  effect  of  the  forsaken  ranch,  with  its  broken 
doors  and  empty  windows,  was  more  than  enough 
to  make  us  anxious  to  leave,  and  so,  begging  Gibbs 
to  make  haste,  I  climbed  back  to  my  seat,  gladly 
gathering  up  the  reins.  Then,  once  again,  came  the 
long  eerie  cry  rising  back  of  us,  as  we  turned  the 
corner  by  the  old  corral,  and  I  caught  a  fleeting 
glimpse  of  the  coyote,  slinking  back  to  his  adopted 
home,  from  which  he  no  doubt  feared  we  had  come 
to  rob  him. 

Nothing  of  further  interest  occurred,  and  by  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  came  in  sight  of  Lost 
Soldier  Ranch,  where  we  were  to  spend  the  night, 
having  driven  forty  miles  our  first  day.  The  ranch 
was  a  small  pile  of  low  adobe  buildings,  unsightly 
and  gray  with  dust;  not  a  tree  or  green  thing  in 
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sight.  The  house  was  oblong  in  shape,  and  about 
eight  feet  in  height.  To  one  side  and  back  was  the 
long  line  of  low  corrals,  all  built  of  this  same  adobe. 
Everything,  prairie  and  ranch,  were  exactly  the 
same  shade  of  gray,  with  nothing  green  to  be  seen. 
The  sage-brush  and  cactus,  and  the  tall  Spanish 
bayonet  (whose  root  the  Indians  use  for  soap)  and 
even  the  coarse  buffalo  grass,  were  all  of  the  same 
grayish-green  color,  an  odd  feature  being  that  it  is 


Sea   of   Prairie 

almost  impossible  to  see  the  ranch  until  you  come 
directly  upon  it,  because  of  the  same  grayness  of 
buildings  and  surrounding  prairie.  This  is  especial- 
ly noteworthy,  considering  the  atmosphere  is  so 
clear  and  rarefied  in  the  West,  that  one  can  see  from 
a  high  elevation  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  away.  Stretching  off  to  the  horizon  was  an 
endless  billowy  prairie,  with  absolutely  nothing  to 
bar  the  vision  in  any  direction.  All  was  open,  free 


wilderness,  and  before  us  wound  a  narrow  and  ever- 
narrowing  wagon  trail,  which  we  shall  follow  on 
our  way  to  the  distant  mountains  on  our  continued 
journey  tomorrow. 

Tom,  the  proprietor  of  Lost  Soldier,  came  to  greet 
us  as  we  drew  up  at  the  front  door.  He  was  a  giant 
of  a  man,  tall  and  broad-shouldered,  with  calm  blue 
eyes  and  a  face  that  beamed  with  good-nature.  His 
speech  was  slow,  with  a  soft  drawl,  proclaiming  him 
at  once  a  son  of  the  South.  He  was  wearing  a  huge 
white  apron,  and  appeared  very  clean  and  cheerful 
to  our  tired  eyes,  as  he  came  forward,  opening  the 
door  for  mother.  "Welcome,  ladies;  I'm  glad  to 
see  you.  The  Major  sent  me  word  over  a  week  ago 
that  you  would  spend  the  night  here,  and  to  have  a 
room  ready  for  you,  which  I  have  done,  and  I  also 
have  four  fresh  mules  in  the  corral  for  your  jour- 
ney tomorrow."  We  thanked  him  and  followed  him 
into  the  house,  which  he  took  immense  pride  in, 
telling  us  he  had  saved  up  enough  money  from  his 
•years  as  a  cowpuncher  to  buy  the  place  that  spring. 
He  was  unmarried  and  lived  alone,  doing  everything 
himself.  I  asked  if  he  did  not  find  it  lonely,  and 
he  replied,  no,  that  he  had  never  had  time  to  think 
of  being  lonely,  besides,  nearly  every  day  someone 
passed  by,  and  in  the  evenings  parties  of  cowboys 
from  nearby  ranches  came  over  to  liven  things  up 
a  bit. 

The  ranch  house  consisted  of  two  rooms  only ; 
the  first  one  was  mostly  a  public  bar.  There  was  a 
long  counter  near  the  front  door,  with  a  shining 
brass  rail  outlining  its  base.  Back  of  the  counter 
stood  many  rows  of  shelves,  holding  clean  glasses, 
with  fringed  white  napkins,  adding  to  the  impres- 
sion of  cleanliness.  "Over  all  was  an  odor  of  beer. 
It  was  so  strong  that  we  even  noticed  it  when  we 
drove  up  to  the  front  door,  and  inside  the  coolness 
of  the  room,  mingling  with  this  strong  alcoholic 
smell,  was,  I  confess,  almost  too  much  for  us  wo- 
men, knowing  as  we  did  that  it  must  be  breathed 
during  the  hours  that  we  spent  in  Tom's  home. 
Think  of  it!  Beer  for  breakfast,  beer  for  luncheon, 
beer  for  dinner.  In  the  rear  of  this  bar-room  stood 
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a  kitchen  stove,  with  a  square  wooden  table  near, 
so  that  "Things  wuz  nice  and  handy,"  as  Tom  said, 
and  "handy"  it  was,  for  here  he  served  our  meals 
from  the  stove  to  the  nearby  table.  A  door  at  the 
side  led  into  the  large,  square  sleeping  room,  and 
here  it  was  that  mother  and  our  maid,  Anna,  utterly 
collapsed,  saying  they  would  never  remain  in  that 
dreadful  place  all  night.  There  were  four  huge 
beds,  each  being  large  enough  to  hold  six  men. 
They  held  straw  mattresses  which  resembled  the 
Rockies  in  hardness  and  contour.  One  mountainous 
bed  stood  in  each  corner  of  the  room,  and  to  make 
it  quite  comfortable  for  us,  Tom  explained  how  he 
had  built  what  he  called  another  room,  which  was 
merely  a  five-foot  partition  fence  of  thin  boards 
around  one  bed.  In  this  mother,  the  maid  and  I 
were  supposed  to  sleep.  The  other  three  were  re- 
served for  Tom's  male  guests.  In  the  center  of  the 
room  stood  a  dilapidated  old  stove — a  drunken,  dis- 
orderly stove — propped  up  with  loose  brick,  and  an 
uncertain  stovepipe,  suspended  from  the  ceiling, 
crossed  over  our  heads.  Resting  on  the  stove  was 
our  only  light,  a  candle  stuck  in  a  broken  beer  bottle, 
revealing  in  its  flickering  glow  the  glimmer  of  a 
large  bowie  knife,  lying  under  one  of  the  beds. 

That  was  the  last  straw  for  poor  Anna,  who  ex- 
claimed in  horror,  "Shure,  Miss  Mary,  the  devils 
mane  to  murther  us  in  our  sleep  this  night.  It's  all 
arranged  convanyunt-loike,  you  can  see  ye'rself, 
with  only  that  thin  little  fence  we  can  see  over,  that 
ain't  no  good  at  all  to  pertect  us  from  these  rascals, 
for  anny  one  of  them  can  step  right  over  aisy-loike. 
Oh !  sorra's  the  day  for  me  when  I  put  me  head  in 
the  lion's  mouth  this  way.  Shure,  it  sounded  that 
timpting  for  me  for  to  hear  yer  mither  tell  ov  the 
good  home  I'd  have  with  'er  at  an  Army  Post,  and 
me  loikin'  the  idee  of  a  change." 

"Nonsense,  you  old  goose,"  I  said,  "don't  you 
know  you  are  far  safer  among  western  cowpunch- 
ers  than  you  ever  were  in  Ireland  or  New  York? 
Why,  they  would  go  out  of  their  way  to  do  you  a 
kindness,  rather  than  allow  any  harm  to  come  near 
you." 
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"Weel,  I  only  hope  you  are  right,  Miss  Mary," 
she  said,  "'but  I  believe  in  being  prepared  for  the 
worst,"  and  she  turned  dismally  away  to  unpack  the 
bags. 

Mother  really  was  frightened  and  said  she  pre- 
ferred sitting  up  all  night  in  the  ambulance,  rather 
than  sleep  in  that  room  with  the  cowboys.  I  asked 
her  to  wait  while  I  talked  with  Tom,  to  see  if  he 
could  not  arrange  a  better  plan.  I  found  him  busily 
engaged  in  mixing  a  queer  looking  dough  for  bis- 
cuits, and  when  I  explained  our  difficulty,  how  timid 
my  mother  was  and  the  maid's  fright,  at  the  idea  of 
a  party  of  men  sleeping  in  the  same  room  we  were 
using,  he  said :  "Why,  Lor'  luv  yer ;  that  ain't  the 
same  room !  I  built  that  little  room  for  yer  myself, 
so  you  wouldn't  have  to  share  the  room  with  the 
boys." 

I  told  him  as  kindly  as  possible  that  we  knew  all 
that,  but  that  even  with  a  partition  fence  my  mother 
was  nervous,  and  I  wondered  if  he  could  suggest 
any  plan,  in  case  he  had  other  guests  for  the  night. 
He  looked  thoughtful  for  a  moment,  and  then  said : 
"Well,  if  they're  afraid  of  the  boys  being  in  that 
room,  me  and  them  can  roll  up  in  our  blankets  out- 
side just  as  well  as  not." 

I  said  that  it  was  very  good  of  him  to  think  of 
doing  that — we  should  hate  to  turn  them  out — but 
Tom  insisted,  "Don't  you  never  speak  of  it  again, 
we'd  all  a-heap  rather  sleep  outside  than  indoors 
any  clear  night."  So,  after  talking  a  little  more 
about  his  house,  and  finding  out  what  he  was  going 
to  give  us  for  supper,  I  went  back  to  mother  and 
relieved  her  mind  by  telling  of  Tom's  generous  offer. 
However,  she  asked  Gibbs  to  sleep  in  the  ambulance, 
outside  our  room. 

Later,  while  we  were  sitting  down  to  our  homely 
but  well-cooked  supper  of  bacon,  eggs  and  potatoes, 
with  some  odd  kind  of  mixture  Tom  had  made 
which  he  called  coffee,  but  which  did  not  taste  in 
the  least  like  any  I  had  ever  tried  before,  we  heard 
one  long  yapping  yell  after  another  come  floating  in 
through  the  open  door.  At  first  I  thought  it  might 
be  a  party  of  Indians ;  I  hoped  so,  as  I  was  anxious 


to  see  them  again,  but  Tom  said  no,  only  a  few  cow- 
boys on  their  way  to  his  house  to  spend  a  pleasant 
evening.  Then  seeing  mother's  face  full  of  great 
concern,  he  said :  "Don't  be  worried,  mam.  When 
I  tell  'em  I  have  ladies  here  they  will  be  jest  as 
quiet  and  gentle  as  lambs,"  which,  indeed,  proved 
to  be  the  case.  We  retired  early,  very  weary  and 
glad  to  rest,  and  never  once  were  disturbed  by  an 
unruly  laugh  or  boisterous  song. 

THE:  GREAT  DIVIDE 

Promptly  at  4:30  the  next  morning  we  were 
called,  as  it  was  important  for  us  to  make  an  early 
start,  since  it  was  a  long  run  to  the  Wind  River 
Ranch,  where  we  were  to  spend  the  night ;  besides, 
it  was  the  hardest  day  of  our  journey.  There  must 
be  no  chance  of  our  attempting  Beaver  Hill  at  dusk. 
It  was  far  too  dangerous  a  road  at  the  best  of 
times,  and  we  could  not  run  the  risk  of  a  dim  light, 
going  down  that  precipitous  mountain  path.  Tom 
had  breakfast  ready  for  us,  consisting  of  exactly 
the  same  things  as  our  supper  the  night  before.  We 
did  ample  justice  to  his  efforts,  however,  as  the  long 
day's  ride  was  before  us.  Thanking  him  for  his 
kindness  and  for  the  pleasant  night  spent  under  his 
roof,  we  were  once  more  started  on  the  homeward 
trail,  still  reminiscent  of  the  strong  alcoholic  odors 
from  his  precious  bar. 

Our  team  of  the  previous  day  had  been  left  at 
the  ranch  in  Tom's  charge,  and  with  four  fresh 
mules  we  expected  no  trouble  in  crossing  the  divide 
by  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Beaver  Hill,  as, 
this  mountain  is  called,  really  must  be  seen  to  be 
in  the  least  understood.  No  word  picture  could 
ever  portray  the  wonders  that  greet  the  eye  from  its 
summit.  Imagine  that  before  you  lies  a  country 
larger  than  the  whole  state  of  New  Jersey,  that  you 
can  see  over  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles,  a 
country  wonderfully  verdant  and  beautiful,  drink- 
ing in  the  great  river  system  as  it  does,  in  direct 
contrast  to  the  arid  plains  through  which  we  had 
just  passed  this  side  of  the  Great  Divide.  I  doubt 
if  anywhere  else  is  an  outlook  at  once  so  grand  and 
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so  gorgeous.  Directly  ahead  lies  the  Wind  River 
Range  and  the  Owl  Creek  Mountains,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  miles  away  you  can  see  the 
Washakie  Needles.  Far  on  the  right  lies  the  giant 
outline  of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  and  nearby, 
majestic  and  beautiful,  are  the  sheer  cliffs  of  cream, 
white,  salmon  and  violet.  Underfoot  is  a  dark 
red  rock,  while  in  the  valley,  two  thousand  feet  be- 
low, you  can  see  a  river  outlined  by  emerald  green 
willow  trees,  with  the  distant  gray  of  the  sage- 
brush, and  over  all  the  clear  blue  of  the  sky.  "It 
is  like  a  turbulent  ocean,  suddenly  congealed  when 
its  waves  were  at  the  highest,  and  it  lay  half  in 
shadow  as  the  rich  sunshine,  yellow  with  gold,  was 
pouring  over  it,"  as  Parkman  said. 

But,  in  my  enthusiasm  to  reach  the  summit  of 
Beaver  Hill,  I  am  overlooking  some  interesting  de- 
tails leading  up  to  it.  After  leaving  Lost  Soldier, 
we  kept  up  a  good  pace  until  noon,  and  then  rested 
an  hour  for  luncheon  by  the  roadside.  It  would 
take  considerable  time  to  cross  "Separation  Flats." 
as  they  are  called.  After  bumping  around,  up  and 
down  hill,  for  so  long,  we  were  now  crossing  coun- 
try more  lonely  than  any  we  had  seen,  or  were  to 
see.  The  extraordinary  flatness  of  our  road  seemed 
unreal ;  it  was  so  much  better  than  it  ought  to  have 
been.  One  has  something  of  the  same  feeling  going 
upstairs  in  the  dark,  when,  after  reaching  the  top, 
one  supposes  there  are  more  stairs  to  climb ;  it  was 
disturbing.  As  nearly  as  we  could  make  out,  the 
Flats  were  a  hardened  lake  of  clay  mud.  One  can 
never  tell  where  a  thin  pool  of  alkali  water  may 
collect.  After  one  of  the  infrequent  thunder 
storms,  wet  and  dry  mud  cannot  be  distinguished, 
and  if  one  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  break  through 
the  crust  there  would  be  a  desperate  struggle  to 
extricate  one's  self  from  the  surprisingly  thick  and 
slippery  mud. 

Hastening  over  flat  horizons  between  yellow 
hills,  we  were  soon  in  the  sage-brush  again,  looking 
off  across  the  interminable  distance.  Having  passed 
the  flat  country,  we  began  a  gentle  ascent.  From 
here  onward  it  was  an  uphill  pull — sometimes  level 
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stretches  of  a  few  miles,  and  then  another  to  climb ; 
you  always  thought  when  you  reached  the  next  hill 
that  it  would  be  the  last,  but  no,  hill  after  hill,  and 
hour  after  hour,  found  us  doing  the  same  thing, 
only  now  we  were  barely  crawling.  The  poor  mules 
were  tired,  with  drooping  heads  and  heaving  sides. 
I  would  rest  them  frequently,  as  it  was  a  hard 
strain,  and  our  progress  necessarily  tedious  and 
slow.  We  had  passed  one  steep  hill,  and  had  a 
fairly  smooth  road  for  a  mile  or  two,  when  Gibbs 
called  my  attention  to  a  large  herd  of  antelope,  graz- 
ing only  a  few  hundred  yards  away.  I  drew  up  to 
have  a  look  at  them,  when  they  heard  the  grating  of 
the  brake  as  we  came  to  a  stop,  and  all  raised  their 
heads  to  gaze  curiously  at  us,  some  even  coming 
quite  near  to  have  a  better  view.  Apparently  they 
were  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  us,  and  made  no 
motion  to  leave  until  we  started;  then  the  leader, 
giving  a  furious  snort,  dashed  off  with  the  others 
running  after.  It  was  interesting  to  watch  them  in 
their  splendid  freedom,  with  endless  tracts  of  wild 
land  to  roam  over.  Today,  much  of  the  land  being 
fenced  off  with  the  deadly  barbed  wire,  allow  no 
herds  of  antelope  and  deer  as  found  in  my  girlhood, 
although  there  still  are  small  groups  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  It  was  about  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  when  we  climbed  the  last  long,  very 
steeo  hill,  finding  ourselves  on  a  broad  mesa,  and 
at  the  top  of  Beaver  Hill.  At  first  the  impression 
is  that  you  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and 
the  real  jumping-off  place;  you  are  high  up  on  a 
level  mountain  top,  and  stretching  back  of  you  are 
the  many  miles  of  foothills  you  have  passed,  rising 
tier  upon  tier  below  you.  Far  off  to  the  left,  nestling 
among  a  group  of  green  cotton  woods  and  willows, 
is  the  Sweetwater  Ranch,  which  we  passed  some 
hours  since.  The  Sweetwater,  full  of  trout,  flows 
by  the  house.  Before  us  lies  the  sharp  edge  of  the 
mountain  cliff,  while  far  down  you  can  see  the 
Wind  River  Ranch,  rising  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Divide,  and  at  the  foot  of  Beaver  Hill.  Winding 
in  odd,  tortuous  curves,  one  sees  a  green  ribbon 
effect,  easily  recognized  as  a  river,  outlined  by  its 
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nestling  body-guard  of  trees.  Apparently  there  is 
no  possible  way  of  getting  down  to  the  valley  below  ; 
certainly  it  looked  as  though  we  must  drive  directly 
over  the  face  of  the  cliff,  as  the  road  led  there,  and 
it  is  not  until  you  reach  the  jumping-off  place  that 
you  see  a  steep,  narrow  roadway,  winding  down  to 
the  plain  below.  There  are  sharp,  wicked  looking 
turns,  with  no  possible  chance  to  pass  another 
wagon,  should  we  have  the  misfortune  to  encounter 
one  on  that  narrow  road.  The  high  mountain  wall 
is  on  one  side,  which  you  can  sometimes  touch  with 
your  hand,  while  close  upon  the  other  is  a  precipice, 
nearly  two  thousand  feet  of  clear-cut  rock.  In 
winter  this  awful  pass  has  proved  a  death-trap  to 
many.  Generally  one  finds  snow  all  the  year  round 
up  there,  and  always  a  high,  cold  wind  prevails. 

There  are  many  wierd  and  frightful  tales  told 
about  Beaver  Hill,  that  I  learned  from  my  friend, 
"Peggy"  Doherty.  One  was  about  Peggy  himself, 
which  I  loved  to  have  him  relate,  which  he  did  more 
than  once.  He  had  been  crossing  the  Divide  on 
horseback,  and  was  caught  in  one  of  the  sudden 
blizzards.  Knowing  the  danger  of  a  misstep  and 
having  lost  his  way  in  the  blinding  snow,  he  dis- 
mounted, and,  tying  the  reins  over  his  pony's  neck, 
gave  him  a  pat  and  told  him  to  go  home.  "Peggy" 
did  not  tell  me  this  part  of  the  story,  but  knowing 
him  and  his  one  great  failing,  I  have  always  sur- 
mised that  the  reason  he  lost  his  way  was  because 
of  his  fondness  for  the  Indian  firewater.  At  all 
events,  poor  "Peggy"  paid  bitterly  for  his  over- 
indulgence this  time,  and  all  but  lost  his  life  in  the 
storm.  His  faithful  animal  saved  his  life.  I  for- 
get how  many  miles  the  horse  had  to  go  before  he 
reached  "Peggy's"  friends,  but  he  found  his  way 
back  to  the  ranch,  and  made  so  loud  a  noise  that  the 
cowboys  were  awakened  and  went  out  to  see  what 
the  trouble  was.  They  knew  some  accident  must 
have  happened  to  "Peggy"  when  they  found  his 
horse,  and  hastily  saddling  they  rode  out,  following 
the  pony's  trail.  The  wonderful  and  true  part  of 
the  story  is,  that  the  little  Indian  pony  led  them 
back  to  his  master,  just  where  he  had  left  him  in 
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the  snow.  "Peggy's"  friends  found  him  just  in 
time,  as  he  was  slowly  freezing  to  death.  In  this 
storm  he  lost  his  entire  right  foot,  one-half  of  his 
left,  three  fingers  of  his  right  hand,  and  four  of  his 
left,  and  yet,  as  any  of  his  many  friends  in  Wyo- 
ming will  tell  you  today,  when  he  recovered  from 
these  awful  injuries,  and  was  perfectly  sober,  he 
was  considered  the  finest  horseman  and  stage-coach 
driver  in  that  portion  of  the  country — and  that's 
how  he  came  by  his  name. 

Dear  old  "Peggy"  told  me  many  stories,  of  ghost- 
ly men  and  horses  seen  riding  at  night  down  -the 
winding  trail,  and  hollow  screams  re-echoing  from 
the  mountain  side,  as  man  and  horse  plunged  over 
the  cliff.  Certain  it  is  that  no  one  ever  attempted 
crossing  Beaver  Hill  by  night,  no  matter  how  bright 
the  moonlight.  Standing  on  its  brink  I  could  well 
picture  its  many  tragedies.  The  fearful  height  made 
one's  head  swim,  and  catch  one's  breath  quickly. 
It  seemed  impossible  to  take  four  mules  and  an 
ambulance  down  that  dizzy  roadway.  The  slightest 
accident  to  the  harness,  or  the  all-important  brake 
not  working,  the  timid  mules  shying,  any  one  of 
these  would  send  us  crashing  to  the  bottom.  It  was 
indeed  an  ugly  place  to  drive  down,  and  needed  a 
strong  man's  nerve  and  quick  judgment  to  accomp- 
lish it  in  safety.  We  were  to  rest  half  an  hour  be- 
fore starting.  Gibbs  was  putting  in  his  time  tight- 
ening buckles  and  chaining  the  rear  wheels  of  the 
ambulance.  Mother  and  Anna,  after  one  look,  had 
positively  announced  their  intention  of  walking  the 
five  miles  down.  Nothing,  they  declared,  would 
induce  them  to  ride.  Mother  begged  me  to  walk 
behind  with  her,  saying  she  knew  I  would  be  killed 
before  her  eyes  if  I  insisted  upon  driving  with 
Gibbs.  I  suppose  I  should  have  remained  behind 
with  her.  The  danger  was  not  nearly  so  great  as  it 
seemed,  however,  and  I  much  preferred  staying  at 
my  post  rather  than  walking  down,  even  to  please 
dear  little  mother.  Mother  was  very  much  dis- 
pleased with  me  for  my  wilfullness.  Often  it  was 
hard  for  me  to  appreciate  her  point  of  view,  as  she 
had  always  been  timid  and  nervous,  while  I  never 
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knew   the   meaning  of   either;    in   fact,   the   more 
danger,  the  keener  my  enjoyment. 

At  last  we  were  ready,  the  hind  wheels  locked,  and 
the  brake  working  easily.  We  walked  to  the  edge,  the 
mules  keeping  close  together.  Never  shall  I  forget 
that  memorable  drive,  the  lurching  of  the  heavy 
wagon,  the  dfficulty  of  keeping  my  high  seat,  on  the 
sharp  incline,  the  slipping  and  sliding  and  creaking 
of  the  wheels,  grating  over  rock  and  gravel.  Once  a 
large-sized  stone  was  loosened  by  the  heavy  jolting  of 
the  wagon  in  passing,  and  the  noise  it  made  thunder- 
ing down  the  canon  was  deafening.  Again,  and  this 
came  very  near  proving  serious  for  us,  a  rattlesnake, 
which  had  been  sunning  itself  in  the  road,  darted 
off  to  one  side,  directly  under  the  noses  of  the  lead- 
ers. The  mules  stopped,  trembled  violently,  and 
then  gave  a  jump  forward.  The  ambulance  lurched 
ahead,  swayed  outward  a  second,  then  righted, 
and  we  were  on  a  wild  run  down  the  mountain  side, 
slipping  and  jolting,  until  Gibbs  brought  the  mules 
under  control.  There  were  terrified  screams  be- 
hind us,  which  added  to  the  panic  of  the  mules,  as 
they  raced  on.  There  seemed  no  hope  for  us  at 
first;  the  speed  was  frightful  on  that  steep  grade, 
but  Gibbs,  with  white  face  and  straining  muscles, 
pulled  steadily  on  the  crazed  team,  calling  to  them 
by  name,  in  a  level,  strong  voice,  which  finally 
brought  them  to  something  like  order,  but  if  it  had 
not  been  for  his  splendid  nerve  and  calmness,  we 
should  undoubtedly  have  been  killed.  He  finally 
brought  them  to  a  halt,  in  a  slightly  broader  part  of 
the  road,  and  asking  me  to  hold  the  lines,  he  got 
down,  quickly  placing  a  stone  before  the  front 
wheel,  before  turning  to  the  trembling  mules,  then 
quietly  speaking, '  and  stroking  each  one,  he  soon 
had  them  over  their  fright.  Far  behind  us  we  could 
hear  the  others  calling,  but  we  were  nearly  down 
now,  and  the  worst  part  of  the  road  passed,  so  we 
kept  on.  This  time  all  went  well,  and  in  safety  we 
reached  the  foot  of  Beaver  Hill,  drawing  up  to  one 
side  to  wait  for  the  others.  When  mother  came 
there  was  trouble  brewing,  but  after  telling  her  how 
thankful  she  ought  to  be,  she  was  able  to  see  it  in 
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that  way,  and  all  was  peaceful  once  more.  Our 
team  was  a  weary  and  dejected  one  when  we  finally 
drew  up  at  the  Wind  River  Ranch,  amid  the  bark- 
ing of  dogs  and  the  hello  of  children. 

This  ranch  was  a  large  and  prosperous  one,  and 
it  was  especially  pleasing  to  see,  all  about  us,  green 
trees — with  grass  and  flowers  growing  about  the 
house.  It  seemed  delightfully  fresh  after  our  drive 
of  one  hundred  miles  through  sand  and  sage-brush. 
We  were  given  a  warm  welcome  by  the  entire  fam- 
ily, and  shown  to  a  large,  clean  room.  Our  supper 
was  more  elaborate  than  that  of  the  evening  before, 
the  hostess  having  cooked  fresh  prairie  chicken, 
with  dainty  strips  of  bacon  over  it,  which  we  all 
enjoyed  very  much. 

TH£  BULL  FIGHT 

The  next  morning  we  made  the  same  early  start, 
as  this  third  day  was  to  be  our  last,  and  we  ex- 
pected to  make  the  remaining  fifty  miles  before 
dark.  It  was  most  fortunate  that  here  we  had 
fresh  mules  again  waiting  for  us,  as  the  team  of  the 
day  before  was  utterly  exhausted.  The  quarter- 
master had  been  most  kind  in  sending  his  best  from 
the  post  stables,  and  Gibbs  thought  we  should  be 
able  to  reach  the  garrison  by  six  o'clock.  This  was 
the  most  beautiful  day  of  all,  clear  and  sparkling, 
the  early  morning  air  laden  with  a  delicious  frag- 
rance of  spicy  sage,  mingled  with  fresh  flowers.  A 
tumbling  mountain  stream  separated  the  Wind 
River  from  the  land  to  the  west  of  us,  and  covering 
the  ground  for  miles  was  a  variegated  carpet  of 
lupine,  golden-rod,  asters,  and  the  delicate  white 
sand-lily  called  mariposa.  It  was  immediately  ap- 
parent that  we  were  in  a  different  country  from  that 
of  the  day  before.  A  great  deal  of  water  was  to  be 
seen,  and  for  miles  our  road  followed  the  beautiful 
little  Wind  River.  Irrigation  is  all  that  is  necessary 
to  make  the  prairies  of  Wyoming  blossom  like  the 
rose.  Here  the  vegetation  grew  in  more  tangled 
luxuriance  along  the  waterways.  The  sage-brush 
got  taller  and  stronger,  until  it  was  ten  feet  high  or 
more  in  the  lowlands,  whereas,  in  the  dryest  spots, 
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as  are  found  on  the  other  side  of  the  Great  Divide, 
it  grows  little  more  than  six  inches.  Sage  responds 
to  the  slightest  changes  in  moisture,  as  does  the 
greasewood.  It  is  easy  to  trace  the  shallow  depres- 
sion on  apparently  even  hillsides,  in  the  dry  country, 
by  the  fact  that  where  moisture  is  concentrated,  in 
the  very  infrequent  storms,  there  the  sage  grows 
stronger. 

Back  of  us  towered  the  great  red  cliffs,  straight 
and  tall,  gaudy  with  yellow,  white  and  red  hori- 
zontal stripes.  The  shadows  were  so  strong  of 
purple,  one  could  almost  touch  them.  At  one  place 
they  were  broken  suddenly  by  a  narrow  cut,  through 
which,  in  tumbled  order,  we  saw  red  separating 
canons.  Not  even  the  beauty  of  the  Grand  Canon 
of  the  Yellowstone  exceeded  the  wonder  of  this 
view.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  feeling  of 
exhilaration  that  greets  you  in  the  early  morning. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  least  like  it  anywhere  in  the 
world,  except  the  aromatic  odor  enjoyed  from  our 
own  wide  prairies ;  a  mixture  of  sage-brush  and 
willow,  with  clean,  damp  earth;  the  sweet  frag- 
rance of  fresh  willow  is  always  noticeable,  especially 
when  you  brush  against  them  in  fishing  the  streams 
for  mountain  trout.  Never  has  a  fish  tasted  half 
so  good  as  when  newly  caught  and  cooked  by  the 
stream,  using  the  green  willow  branches  to  hold 
them  while  they  are  being  cooked  until  nicely 
browned.  Frequently  a  meadowlark's  clear  liquid 
song  is  heard,  rising  and  falling  on  the  air.  Such 
exquisite  melody !  Of  all  bird  songs  that  of  the 
meadowlark  is  the  most  appealing  and  delicate.  It 
has  seemed  to  me  to  carry  God's  own  message  of 
"peace  on  earth."  The  prairie  meadowlark  is  quite 
a  different  bird  from  the  Eastern  one  of  the  same 
name,  with  an  altogether  different  note,  and  must 
be  heard  to  be  appreciated. 

It  was  nearly  noon  when  we  first  distinguished 
an  odd  rumbling  noise,  which  seemed  to  sound  near 
us,  only  to  die  away  and  then  break  forth  again  with 
renewed  vigor,  reminding  me  somewhat  of  the  dis- 
tant roar  of  the  ocean.  "What  do  you  think  it  can 
be,  Gibbs?"  I  asked.  "Cattle?" 
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"No,  I  hardly  think  so,"  he  said.  "Not  enough 
sound  for  that.  I  can't  quite  make  it  out,  but  look 
ahead  at  the  cloud  of  dust,  Miss  Mary."  Sure 
enough,  a  great  column  appeared,  floating  some  dis- 
tance before  us.  As  we  approached  the  noise  greatly 
increased,  until  finally,  on  the  top  of  a  small  hill,  we 
saw  a  whirlwind  of  sand  and  dust,  a  short  distance 
to  our  right.  Deep  bellows  issued  from  the  midst  of 
it  at  regular  intervals,  and  soon  we  were  able  to  make 
out  two  heavy  buffalo  bulls,  engaged  in  a  fight  to  the 
death.  Their  horns  were  dripping  with  blood,  and 
their  sides  torn  and  frightful  to  see.  It  was  a  fero- 
cious and  sickening  sight  to  watch,  as  with  lowered 
heads  and  heaving  sides  they  charged  each  other.  One 
bull  fell  on  his  knees  from  the  terrific  force  of  the 
encounter,  and  I  thought  all  was  over,  but  no ! 
with  a  loud  bellow  of  defiance  he  was  up,  renewing 
wildly  his  fight  against  his  enemy,  until  both  bulls 
tottered  from  sheer  exhaustion,  their  tongues  lolling 
out  of  the  side  of  their  mouths,  and  their  small 
bloody  eyes  glaring.  After  a  moment's  respite  they 
made  a  frightful  rush  at  each  other,  their  huge 
heads  held  low  as  they  pawed  up  clouds  of  dust 
over  their  backs,  while  giving  their  challenge  calls. 
A  tragedy  of  the  wilderness  !  How  it  ended  I  never 
knew,  although  we  watched  them  for  a  long  time; 
but  only  death  would  satisfy  either  of  them,  and 
their  white,  bleaching  bones  would  mark  the  scene 
of  the  battle-ground. 

A  few  hours  later  we  encountered  a  gaudy  party 
of  twenty  or  thirty  Indians,  who  stopped  and  talked 
to  us.  They  had  been  out  on  a  two  weeks'  hunt, 
and  were  returning  to  their  Reservation,  gayly  ar- 
rayed in  paint  and  feathers ;  even  their  ponies  were 
decorated  in  the  same  way.  "How  coolas?"  were 
exchanged  as  they  gathered  round  us  and  told  us  of 
getting  "heap  big  game."  Yellow  Calf,  whom  I  had 
known  for  years,  was  in  the  party,  and  shook  hands 
with  me  two  or  three  times,  and  seemed  to  be  quite 
interested  in  the  golden  orange  I  handed  to  him. 
These  men  belonged  to  the  Arapahoe  tribe,  but  un- 
like most  of  the  others,  did  not  live  near  the  garri- 
son, preferring  more  secluded  land  to  the  eastward. 
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From  the  commotion  going  on  inside  the  ambulance, 
we  decided  we  had  better  continue  our  drive,  as 
Anna  was  in  a  great  panic,  so  after  repeated  good- 
byes, we  whipped  up  the  mules  and  started  briskly 
on  to  Lander,  not  many  miles  away. 

LANDKR  AND  ON  TO  FORT  WASHAKIE) 

We  made  excellent  time,  arriving  at  the  town  a 
little  after  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Here  a 
happy  surprise  awaited  us,  for,  as  we  drove  up  to 
the  Lander  Hotel,  I  saw  an  army  buckboard  stand- 
ing there,  and,  sitting  on  the  front  seat,  my  dog 
Smoke,  a  clever  little  wire-haired  Scotch  terrier, 
who  was  always  to  be  found  near  my  father  or 
myself.  I  called  out  to  him,  and,  recognizing  my 
voice,  he  started  barking  with  all  his  might.  The 
excitement  was  contagious;  a  few  men  rushed  out 
to  see  what  had  happened,  and  as  I  sprang  to  the 
ground  and  caught  the  dog,  my  own  dear  father  ap- 
peared in  the  doorway  of  the  hotel.  He  had  not 
expected  us  for  another  hour,  and  was  just  prepar- 
ing to  drive  on  and  meet  us  when  we  drove  up. 
How  glad  we  were  to  see  him  after  the  long  sep- 
aration, and  how  many  things  there  were  to  talk 
over!  Only  that  was  impossible  until  we  reached 
home.  It  was  all  so  happy  and  bright,  and  the  mem- 
ory will  always  linger  throughout  my  life. 

After  a  short  rest  and  a  change  of  seats,  as  I 
went  in  the  buckboard  with  Dad,  we  were  once 
more  on  the  road,  with  only  eighteen  miles  further 
to  go. 

In  Lander,  as  elsewhere,  individuals  have  done 
about  as  they  pleased.  The  town  consisted  of  one 
broad  main  street;  a  bridge  at  the  foot  of  a  small 
hill,  at  the  end  of  the  main  street,  crossed  the  beau- 
tiful stream  of  the  Popo-Agie.  There  was  an  un- 
even wooden  sidewalk  part  of  the  way,  a  few  trees, 
one  little  drug  store  which  always  held  a  great 
deal  of  charm  for  me  because  of  its  soda  fountain, 
besides  the  other  buildings  common  to  a  town  of  its 
size. 

The  road  to  Washakie  turned  off  to  the  right, 
and  was  'a  hard  and  smooth  one.  Of  course  it  was 
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all  open  ground,  not  a  fence  in  sight,  and  if  one 
didn't  care  to  follow  the  road,  could  always  turn  off 
and  make  a  trail  for  himself.  To  the  left  of  us  lay 
the  mighty  Wind  River  Range  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, with  their  foothills  eight  miles  away.  Their 
white  outline  against  the  blue  sky  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  sights  I  have  ever  seen.  Stretching 
away  from  the  base  of  the  mountains  were  the  bil- 
lowy foothills,  some  covered  with  dark  green  spruce 
and  balsam  fir,  tall,  slim  and  lovely,  which  gave 
protection  to  small  flat  open  spaces,  framing  a 
splendid  outlook  to  bordering,  jagged  peaks  of  tow- 
ering rock. 

Soon  I  caught  the  glint  of  red  bunting  in  the  dis- 
tance !  It  was  Old  Glory  flying  in  the  breeze !  How 
I  loved  it !  I  was  now  able  to  make  out  the  differ- 
ent buildings  clustered  around  the  parade  ground, 
which  comprised  the  small  four-company  post  of 
Fort  Washakie. 


J.   K.  Moore's  Indian  Trading  Store 

A  half  mile  from  the  garrison  we  passed  the  Sho- 
shone  Indian  Agency,  where  our  dear  friends,  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  Roberts,  ministered  so  faithfully  as  mis- 
sionaries among  the  Indians.  A  few  minutes  more, 
and  we  were  passing  the  post  trader's  store  of  Mr. 
J.  K.  Moore.  Then  we  turned  through  the  small 
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white  gate,  just  large  enough  to  allow  the  ambu- 
lance to  pass,  and  driving  along  an  avenue  set  with 
cottonwoods  growing  on  both  sides  of  the  road, 
with  a  dear  little  irrigating  ditch  keeping  close  by, 
we  finally  drew  up  beside  our  own  doorstep — and 
were  really  at  home ! 

All  the  officers  were  gathered  on  the  porch  wait- 
ing for  us,  and  gave  us  such  a  hearty  welcome,  that 
our  hearts  could  not  help  but  expand  with  joy  and 
gratitude  for  the  many,  good  friends  we  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  have.  For  the  three  years  before  I 
went  to  boarding  school  mother  and  I  were  the  only 
women  living  at  the  post;  then  some  dear  friends 
arrived.  Captain  Quinton,  a  brother  officer  of  my 
father,  had  his  wife,  daughter  and  son  join  him. 
These  added  very  much  to  the  pleasure  of  our  life. 
Later  the  wives  of  three  other  officers  joined  their 
husbands  at  the  Post,  adding  still  further  to  the 
charm  of  our  little  community. 

The  officers'  quarters  were  built  on  two  sides  of 
a  square  parade  ground,  one  side  being  devoted  to 
barracks  for  the  soldiers.  In  these  barracks  were 
accommodations  for  two  companies  of  infantry, 
which  was  my  father's  branch  of  the  service,  he 
being  a  captain  in  the  Seventh  infantry  at  that  time, 
although  always  given  his  brevet  title  of  "Major." 
In  addition,  there  were  barracks  for  two  cavalry 
troops,  and  separating  the  men's  quarters  was  the 
guard  house,  a  square,  low  adobe  building.  In 
front  of  this  was  the  tall  flag-staff,  and  at  its  base 
were  two  cannon,  which  were  fired  at  reveille,  when 
the  flag  is  unfurled,  and  again  at  sunset,  when  re- 
treat is  sounded  and  the  flag  taken  down. 

Running  around  the  entire  parade  ground  is  a 
delightful  little  irrigation  ditch,  a  foot  wide,  the 
refreshing  sound  of  running  water  being  very  pleas- 
ant on  a  hot  summer's  day.  There  were  many  large 
cottonwood  trees  near  the  ditch,  and  green  grass 
with  a  few  flowers  about  our  house  that  I  had 
planted,  and  in  which  we  took  great  pride. 

Back  of  the  soldiers'  barracks  and  down  a  small 
hill  were  the  quartermaster's  stables  and  a  sawmill. 
The  hospital  and  administration  buildings  were 
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nearly  on  a  line  with  the  officers'  quarters,  only 
closer  to  the  entrance  gate.  Fifty  yards  from  the 
post  boundary  fence  and  very  near  our  house  ran 
the  most  beautiful  of  mountain  streams,  the  Little 
Wind  River,  its  banks  fragrant  with  willows  and 
wild  rose  bushes,  the  water  clear  and  limpid  as  it 
rushed  merrily  over  large  rocks,  forming  at  fre- 
quent intervals  deep  pools,  the  home  of  many  good- 
sized  trout.  Frequently  I  would  go  down  with  rod 
and  reel  just  at  sunset,  and  be  certain  of  bringing 
home  some  sparkling  beauties,  and  this  only  a 
stone's  throw  away ! 

MY  FRIEND  OAHTAH   (oTOl). 

But,  to  return  to  our  arrival  home.  Early  the  next 
morning  I  was  out,  intending  after  breakfast  to  walk 
around  to  the  stables  to  have  a  look  at  my  pony, 
which  I  loved  dearly.  As  I  stood  on  the  front  porch 
drinking  in  deep  breaths  of  the  clear  air,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  an  Indian  standing  under  a  tree  near 
the  house.  Hearing  me  he  turned,  when,  with  an 
exclamation  of  pleasure,  I  recognized  my  dear  old 
friends,  Otoi,  second  chief  of  the  Shoshone.  He 
was  about  forty  years  of  age,  I  suppose,  short  and 
square  of  build  as  all  the  Shoshones  are,  with  a  fine 
head  and  noble  brow,  and  a  kindly,  benevolent  ex- 
pression, notwithstanding  the  loss  of  an  eye,  a  trib- 
ute to  his  bravery  in  a  fight  in  his  early  days  with 
the  Sioux,  and  responsible  for  his  name,  Otoi,  "one 
eye." 

I  hurried  over  to  him,  holding  out  my  hand ;  he 
could  only  speak  a  few  words  of  English,  but  with 
a  half  dozen  Indian  words  I  knew  and  the  necessary 
sign-language,  we  could  make  ourselves  understood. 
Many  a  time  he  had  spent  hours  on  our  porch,  draw- 
ing colored  pictures  for  me,  depicting  his  younger 
days,  showing  himself  as  a  huntsman,  or  out  with 
war  parties.  He  had  served  many  years  as  a  United 
States  scout  and  was  immensely  proud  of  this,  al- 
ways wearing  a  dilapidated  old  army  coat  with  brass 
buttons.  The  pictures  he  drew  formed  a  diary  of 
his  life's  history,  telling  all  the  important  incidents 
that  had  occurred,  such  as  scalping  his  ancient  ene- 


mies,  the  Sioux  and  Arapahoe,  but  always  showing 
his  friendship  for  the  whites.  He  had  taken  a  great 
deal  of  pains  in  the  drawings,  and  had  used  much 
red  color  to  represent  blood,  making  it  all  very  ef- 
fective. Other  drawings  depicted  him  on  buffalo 
hunts,  using  bow  and  arrow,  their  primitive  wea- 
pons of  warfare,  while  others  showed  him  as  an 
army  scout,  leading  our  troops  after  hostile  tribes. 
It  had  taken  many  days  to  draw  all  this  for  me  and 
it  was  a  work  of  great  love  and  affection  on  his  part. 
He  seemed  to  enjoy  the  daily  task  of  drawing  on  our 
porch,  with  an  interested  audience  of  one  looking 
on,  and  I  supplied  him  with  father's  best  cigars,  and 
all  the  choice  dainties  I  could  gather  from  the  dining 
table,  in  appreciation  of  his  efforts  and  friendship. 
Many  a  pleasant  hour  we  had  spent  together.  Now 
his  painted,  weather-beaten  face  was  broken  into  a 
myriad  of  wrinkles,  intensified  by  his  kindly  smile 
of  welcome,  as  he  stalked  majestically  forward,  his 
colored  blanket  wrapped  loosely  around  him,  and 
the  sunlight  flashing  from  the  small  round  mirrors 
fastened  in  his  braided  hair  which  at  times  he  also 
had  bound  with  strips  of  beaverskin.  He  was  a 
grand  and  imposing  person,  I  thought,  as  he  took 
my  two  hands,  repeating  over  and  over,  "Si,  Squaw  ; 
heap  good,  heap  good;  papoose  gone."  He  meant 
that  I  had  grown  from  a  child  into  a  young  woman. 
He  looked  me  over  carefully  and  turned  me  around, 
then  smiling,  moved  his  hand  downward  from  the 
brow  to  the  chest  and  straight  out,  which  in  the  sign 
language  means  "good"  or  "pretty".  He  tried  to 
tell  me  how  much  I  had  grown  and  improved,  find- 
ing everything  satisfactory  except  my  hair,  which  I 
was  now  wearing  in  a  loose  knot  on  top  of  my  head 
instead  of  the  braid  that  he  had  always  admired. 
Once  he  had  told  me  it  would  make  "heap  good 
scalp",  and  when  I  questioned  him  upon  the  method 
of  scalping,  he  told  me  how  it  was  done.  First  the 
scalp  lock  was  tightly  seized  in  his  fingers  and 
wound  around  his  hand ;  then  with  a  sharp  pointed 
knife  he  made  a  small  circular  incision  of  two  inch- 
es, which  outlines  the  scalp  lock  of  an  Indian ;  final- 
ly giving  a  violent  jerk  to  the  hair,  the  scalp  bulges 


up  like  an  air  balloon,  when  with  a  quick  sweep  of 
the  knife  it  is  severed,  and  later  is  carefully  pre- 
served as  a  trophy  of  war.  I  have  seen  many  scalps, 
and  disgusting  looking  relics  they  are.  I  asked  him 
after  his  vivid  description,  if  he  wanted  my  scalp, 
but  he  shook  his  head,  saying,  "No  hurt  my  papoose, 
no  bad  Indian ;  Sioux  no  good."  While  we  stood 
talking,  I  saw  him  suddenly  start  and  glance  quick- 
ly about,  putting  his  ringer  to  his  lips,  meaning  si- 


Taken  at  Fort  Washakie 
Mrs.   English   on   the   extreme   right,   front   row 


lence,  and  then  move  softly  over  to  the  little  ditch. 
Wondering  what  had  happened,  I  tip-toed  over,  and 
distinctly  heard  a  splash;  a  moment  later  I  saw 
Otoi's  hand  shoot  quickly  forward,  and  the  glitter 
of  a  knife  flash  through  the  air;  a  second  later,  to 
my  great  astonishment,  he  handed  me  a  good-sized 
trout  that  he  had  neatly  caught  on  his  knife.  The 
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fish  had  entered  the  ditch  from  the  river,  and  find- 
ing itself  in  shallow  water,  had  made  a  sound  in 
trying  to  get  back,  which  the  Indian's  quick  ears 
heard.  It  took  him  only  a  few  moments  to  dress 
the  fish  and  then  he  handed  it  to  me,  ready  to  be 
cooked  for  our  breakfast.  We  had  it  that  morning, 
and  needless  to  say,  it  was  delicious  and  very  much 
enjoyed.  Before  I  left,  my  old  friend  took  from 
under  his  blanket  a  pair  of  beautifully  beaded  moc- 
casins, which  he  had  brought  me  as  a  gift.  I  was 
most  touched  with  his  thought  of  me,  and  immedi- 
ately slipped  them  on  to  show  what  an  excellent  fit 
they  were,  and  how  I  liked  them,  which  pleased  him 
greatly.  Then,  asking  him  to  wait,  as  I  had  brought 
something  back  for  him,  I  ran  to  my  room,  quickly 
returning  with  a  neatly  wrapped  parcel,  which  I 
placed  in  his  hand.  It  was  fun  to  see  his  interest, 
and  the  great  care  he  took  in  unfastening  the  string 
and  paper,  each  article  being  carefully  folded  and 
put  aside  until  he  held  a  pasteboard  box  in  his  hand, 
ready  for  the  final  opening.  Holding  it  up,  he 
looked  at  me,  then  at  the  box,  giving  the  queer,  gut- 
tural sound  deep  in  the  throat  which  they  all  use  as 
an  exclamation  of  surprise  or  pleasure,  though  it 
may  also  indicate  disgust  or  dislike,  as  the  occasion 
demands.  It  is  very  expressive,  however.  When 
Otoi  took  off  the  cover,  to  his  astonishment  and 
delight  he  saw,  resting  on  pink  cotton,  a  silver  watch 
and  chain.  It  was  an  inexpensive  affair,  but  noth- 
ing could  have  been  more  warmly  appreciated.  His 
pride  was  boundless,  when  I  pointed  out  his  name 
engraved  on  the  case,  and  his  pleasure  seemed  too 
deep  for  words.  It  was  such  a  happy  thought  of 
mine,  for  I  could  not  possibly  have  given  him  any- 
thing he  liked  better,  although  he  had  not  the  most 
remote  idea  of  how  to  tell  time,  but  I  told  him  I 
would  teach  him  that  later.  Anna  came  out  to  tell 
me  breakfast  was  waiting,  but  looked  panic-stricken 
when  she  saw  the  Indian,  and  as  he  turned  to  her, 
holding  the  watch  in  his  hands  for  her  to  see,  she 
gave  one  terrified  cry  and  fled  indoors.  Otoi  looked 
puzzled  for  a  moment,  then  seeing  me  trembling 
with  mirth,  he  realized  what  had  happened  and  en- 
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joyed  the  fun  himself,  even  going  to  the  door  and 
looking  in  to  give  her  another  chance  to  see  him, 
when  instantly  a  muffled  cry  was  heard  from  the 
interior  of  the  house,  showing  that  he  had  been  suc- 
cessful. Nothing  pleases  the  younger  Indian  bucks 
more  than  a  chance  to  frighten  strangers,  and  they 
know  immediately  if  you  are  afraid. 


Officers'  Quarters,    Fort  Washakie 

Apropos  of  this,  some  years  before,  while  I  was 
out  riding  a  mile  or  two  from  the  post  with  a  young 
girl  who  was  new  to  the  country,  we  had  an  experi- 
ence, which  might  have  proven  serious,  all  resulting 
from  one  boy's  love  of  play.  While  we  were  riding 
along,  I  heard  an  Indian  singing,  but  apparently 
there  was  no  one  in  sight,  only  a  riderless  pony 
came  galloping  toward  us.  Then  the  song  changed 
into  the  shrill  yells  which  the  Indians  use  in  war  and 
in  their  dances.  I  noticed  a  rope  tied  round  the 
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lower  jaw  of  the  Indian  horse,  with  an  eagle  feather 
attached,  and,  looking  closely,  I  saw  a  moccasined 
foot  showing  over  the  pony's  back.     "How  queer," 
my  friend  exclaimed,  hearing  the  yells,  but  seeing 
no  one.     Then  I  called  her  attention  to  the  under 
part  of  the  pony's  neck,  where,  watching  us  closely, 
was  a  hideously  painted  face.    It  was  too  much  for 
my   poor    friend;     she    felt   we   were   going  to   be 
scalped  immediately,  and  in  terror  nearly  fell  from 
her  horse.    She  turned  so  pale  I  thought  she  would 
faint  on  the  spot,  and  fearing  she  might,  I  called  to 
her,  assuring  her  he  was  only  playing  a  joke,  and 
was  only  trying  to  frighten  us.     So  telling  her  to 
wait  and  see  the  fun,  and  to  show  it  was  done  in  a 
spirit  of  mischief,  I  gave  a  yell  like  the  Indian  boy, 
and  started  my  pony  after  his.     What  a  wild  chase 
it  was,  and  how  it  made  one's  blood  tingle !    My  lit- 
tle -mare  was  very  fast,  and  soon  we  commenced  to 
gain  on  the  Indian.    He  had  been  riding  on  the  off 
side  of  his  pony,  holding  on  by  his  heel  and  right 
leg.     This,  trick  is  difficult,  but  all  feats  of  horse- 
manship and  superb  riding  are  easy  to  the  Indian. 
They  are  natural  riders,  brought  up  from  infancy 
to  be  one  with  their  horses.    When  I  started  in  pur- 
suit, the  Indian  boy  was  surprised.    At  once  swing- 
ing himself  up  to  his  proper  seat,  he  started  in  for 
a  sure  enough  race,  carefully  watching  me  over  his 
shoulder  to  see  if  I  was  gaining.     It  was  great  fun, 
the  delight  of  that  wild  dash,  with  the  glimpse  of 
the  painted  Indian  flying  before  me  and  the  fact  of 
being  alone,  with  my  companion's  cries  echoing  be- 
hind.    It  all  got  into  my  blood,  making  me  feel  as 
savage  as  the  boy  I  was  chasing.     My  dear  little 
mare,  Dolly,  knew  we  were  in  for  a  race,  which  she 
dearly  loved  and  knew  all  about,  as  I  had  often  en- 
tered her  in  the  Indian  races.     Father  would  never 
allow  me  to  ride  in  them,  deeming  it  unseemly  for 
a  girl  to  race,  but  I  had  no  trouble  in  finding  small 
Indian  boys  anxious  to  ride  her  for  me.    Their  race 
course  is  a  straight  road  half  a  mile  long,  with  a  pole 
at  one  end,  round  which  the  Indians  circle,  the  finish 
of  the  race  being  at  the  starting  point.    This  pole  by 
the  end  of  the  season  is  worn  away  to  a  thin  strip 
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of  wood,  highly  polished  from  the  numerous  hands 
that  had  clung  to  it  on  the  sharp  turn.  Now  I  felt 
Dolly's  muscles  tighten,  as  she  gathered  herself  to- 
gether for  the  oncoming  race.  I  was  lying  close  to 
her,  as  the  boy  was  to  his  pony,  only  now  his  yell- 
ing had  stopped,  and  he  was  trying  his  utmost  to 


Otoi,    Sub-Chief   of   the   Shoshones 
From  a  protograph  belonging  to  Mrs.  Harry  English  of  Denver 

get  away  so  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  recognize 
him.  His  fun  had  turned  out  differently7  from  what 
he  had  planned,  and  he  seemed  to  realize  he  had 
started  some  wild  creature  of  his  own  kind  after 
him,  which  might  be  hard  to  shake.  It  would  have 
been  too  ridiculous  if  anyone  had  been  there  watch- 
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ing  us,  and  how  it  all  would  have  ended  if  I  had 
caught  up  with  him  I  have  never  been  able  to  im- 
agine. Certainly  he  would  have  resented  my  seeing 
and  remembering  his  face,  fearing  I  might  report 
his  escapade  at  the  post,  where  he  would  be  severely 
reprimanded.  Naturally  he  was  much  larger  and 
stronger  than  I  and  could  have  resented  forcefully 
any  interference  on  my  part,  but  I  never  had  the 
chance  to  find  out.  As  we  tore  madly  around  I 
heard  my  friend  crying  to  me  in  the  distance. 
Fearing  something  unexpected  had  happened  to  her, 
I  stopped  my  pony  to  listen.  It  was  hard  to  give  up 
that  chase,  and  especially  provoking  was  the  last 
glance  of  defiance  from  the  boy,  as  he  wildly  waved 
a  mocking  farewell  and  disappeared  behind  a  hill. 
Nothing  had  really  happened  to  my  friend  except 
fright;  she  seemed  thoroughly  panic-stricken,  and 
kept  repeating  that  she  was  afraid  of  seeing  me 
scalped.  It  took  some  time  to  explain  their  idea  of 
fun  to  her  as  we  slowly  made  our  way  homeward, 
and  she  declared  it  would  be  the  last  ride  for  her 
outside  of  the  garrison  limits,  unless  accompanied 
by  an  officer. 

WASHAKIE'S  PHILOSOPHY. 

Most  army  officers  have  always  found  the  Indians 
truthful  and  honest,  notwithstanding  the  many  sto- 
ries told  to  the  contrary,  and  we  have  resented  that 
undignified  and  cruel  remark  attributed  to  General 
Sherman  that  "the  only  good  Indian  is  a  dead  In- 
dian." Indeed  some  of  the  squaws  are  absurdly 
honest,  even  coming  to  ask  if  they  could  take  an 
old  tin  can,  found  in  the  back  yard,  or  some  small 
article  that'  had  been  thrown  away.  They  have  had 
little  chance  of  learning  honesty  from  their  dealings 
with  their  white  brothers,  having  been  taught  by  bit- 
ter experience  to  expect  only  treachery  and  fraud 
from  most  of  the  white  settlers.  So  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  there  are  some  thieves  and  dishonest 
ones  among  them.  They  have  been  imposed  on 
from  all  sides,  lied  to  and  cheated,  ever  since  the 
white  people  settled  on  their  land — a  shame  upon 
the  escutcheon  of  "our  boasted  land  of  the  free  and 
the  home  of  the  brave." 


Is  it  any  wonder  that  a  race  of  brave  fighting  peo- 
ple have  often  rebelled  and  tried  to  right  their 
wrongs  in  blood?  They  are  not  slaves,  nor  could 
they  ever  be  made  such,  as  they  are  a  distinct  race, 
and  come  from  generations  of  righting  men.  It  will 
take  many  long  years  of  patient  teaching  of  the 
younger  generation  for  them  to  outgrow  their  hered- 
itary instinct  of  righting,  and  to  learn  the  art  of  cul- 
tivating land — an  art  seemingly  unnecessary,  when 
one  realizes  that  they  had  all  Nature's  gifts  at  their 
command — all  that  was  needed  for  their  best  health 
and  happiness.  By  nature  wild  as  the  deer,  and,  it 
would  seem,  intended  but  to  roam  the  forest,  to 
hunt,  to  fish,  to  swim,  to  dance,  to  sing ;  ever  happy, 
even  in  thought  of  death ;  happy  in  their  firm  faith 
and  hope  of  "Our  Father's  Home,"  the  "happy 
hunting  ground"  beyond  the  Great  Divide ;  healthy, 
until,  with  nomadic  haibts,  they  were  compelled  to 
make  permanent  homes ;  until  segregated,  their  free- 
dom to  roam  at  will  denied,  then  we  see  creeping  in- 
sidiously into  their  colonies  that  silent  and  dread 
disease,  "the  great  white  plague."  Contrasting  the 
Indian's  past,  in  health  and  happiness,  with  his  pres- 
ent, would  it  not  seem  a  dark  blot  upon  our  boasted 
civilization?  We  are  morally  responsible  for  the 
Indians'  deterioration  in  health  today,  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  do  all  we  can  to  better  existing  conditions. 
The  church  has,  for  many  years,  had  an  eye  upon 
their  welfare ;  has  worked  in  her  various  ways,  mis- 
sionary and  otherwise,  to  alleviate  not  only  their 
moral  but  their  physical  condition  ;  has  written  upon 
it,  has  talked  it  both  at  home  and  abroad,  until  she 
has  succeeded  in  arousing,  and  has  kept  stimulated 
our  government's  interest  in  this  mission.  But  we 
have  not  yet  done  all  we  should.  Let  me  pause  and 
make  a  plea  right  here  for  my  old  friends,  the  Indi- 
ans, among  whom  I  lived  for  many  years,  and  whose 
needs  I  know  thoroughly — words  fail  me  to  make  it 
as  strong  as  my  feelings  desire — let  me  ask  earnest- 
ly, pleadingly,  hopefully,  the  aid  of  our  American 
citizens,  far  and  near,  rich  and  poor,  for  the  Sho- 
shone  and  Arapahoe  Indian  I  know  of  the  Wind 
River  Reservation. 
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Reverting  to  the  cultivation  of  land  by  the  Indi- 
ans, a  pathetic  phase  is  this :  The  Indians'  know- 
ledge of  farming  land  was  so  limited,  so  overpow- 
ered it  would  seem  by  their  natural  instincts  for  the 
wild  and  rugged  in  Nature,  and  the  huntsman's  de- 
sire for  game  in  the  mountains,  that  the  judgment  of 
Chief  Washakie,  of  the  Shoshones,  erred,  in  the  se- 
lection of  ground  allotted  by  the  Government.  In- 
stead of  its  being  so  divided  that  each  tribe  would 
share  in  the  most  productive  land,  the  Shoshones, 
given  first  choice,  took  the  mountainous  and  rocky 
territory,  a  part  of  which  is  wholly  useless  as  farm 
land. 


The  writer  (Mrs.  English)    in  Indian  costume,  on 
a  recent  visit  to  the  Reservation. 


But  since  these  lands  were  given  to  the  tribes,  and 
the  right  of  division  left  to  them,  and  they  have 
made  their  choice,  the  pitiful  part  is  that  the  error 
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of  Washakie's  judgment  can  never  be  righted,  and 
the  Shoshones  must  forever  abide  by  their  chief's 
decision,  and  drudge  for  the  production  that  comes 
so  easily  on  the  fertile  land  owned  by  the  Arapa- 
hoes.  The  Indians  of  today  are  better  off  in  a  great 
many  ways  than  they  were  thirty  years  ago,  the 
government  having  arranged  in  a  very  systematic 
way  for  their  comfort  and  improvement,  by  putting 
in  competent  and  efficient  men  as  agents,  whereas  in" 
the  past  many  shameful  things  occurred,  due  to  the 
government's  sending  out  a  low  type  of  men,  as  In- 
lian  agents,  some  of  whom  cheated  and  defrauded 
the  Indians  at  every  turn,  and  took  advantage  of 
their  position  to  add  to  their  own  private  means.  I 
remember  as  a  small  child,  while  waiting  for  my 
father  in  the  post  trader's  store,  having  seen  a  sol- 
dier come  in  and  buy  a  brightly  colored  handker- 
chief for  fifty  cents,  and  later  an  Indian  came  in 
and  selected  a  handkerchief  identical  in  quality  and 
color,  for  which  he  was  charged  one  dollar.  The 
occurrence  was  indelibly  impressed  upon  my  mind, 
child  though  I  was,  but  I  would  exonerate  the  post 
trader,  who  knew  nothing  of  his  rascally  clerk's  ille- 
gitimate method  of  increasing  his  own  revenues.  The 
clerk  evidently  thought  I  was  too  young  to  notice, 
but  when  I  hurried  to  tell  him  he  had  made  a  mis- 
take in  the  price,  he  looked  at  me  a  moment,  then 
winking  knowingly  said,  "Well,  so  I  have,  partner, 
but  Pete's  rich,  and  don't  mind  paying."  It  was  all 
very  puzzling  to  me,  until  I  talked  it  over  with  my 
father,  and  he  told  me  that  the  Indian  had  been 
cheated,  as  often  happened.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  my  strong  friendship  and  affection  for  the 
Indians  as  a  class,  and  later  as  I  grew  to  know  some 
of  them  well,  I  realized  how  greatly  they  had  been 
made  to  suffer,  and  how  often  they  had  been  unjust- 
ly treated.  They  are  good  men  and  true,  with  many 
noble  qualities.  I  have  been  brought  up  to  admire 
honesty  and  bravery  as  among  the  highest  attributes 
of  man,  therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  I,  knowing 
the  Indians  possess  these  qualities  in  abundant  meas- 
ure, should  be  willing  to  give  them  high  place  of 
honor  among  our  country's  peoples. 


PERTAINING    TO    WORCESTERSHIRE)    SAUCE 

The  Shoshone  chiefs,  Washakie  and  Otoi,  had 
been  invited  by  the  officers'  mess  to  luncheon,  and 
with  them  were  included  their  arch  enemies,  the 
two  Arapahoe  chiefs,  Black  Coal  and  Sharp  Nose. 
Extensive  preparations  had  been  made  to  entertain 
them,  consisting  not  so  much  of  quality  as  quan- 
tity, an  Indian's  idea  of  etiquette  being  to  eat  every- 
thing placed  before  him,  only  allowing  his  plate 
to  be  removed  when  entirely  empty.  Ever  since  the 
beginning  of  Indians,  I  suppose,  these  two  tribes, 
the  Shoshones  and  Arapahoes,  have  cordially  de- 
tested each  other.  You  could  not  possibly  give 
greater  affront  to  either  of  them  than  by  making 
the  unpardonable  mistake  of  asking  a  Shoshone  if 
he  were  an  Arapahoe,  or  vice  versa.  They  would 
never  forget  the  insult.  So  under  these  conditions  it 
was  enough  of  an  undertaking  trying  to  keep  hered- 
itary foes  on  amicable  terms  in  order  to  have  the 
luncheon  pass  off  pleasantly.  All  had  gone  smoothly, 
the  Indians  seeming  to  enjoy  themselves  extremely, 
while  story  after  story  was  told,  in  regard  to  differ- 
ent fights,  in  which  both  officers  and  Indians  had 
been  engaged  during  the  previous  years.  An  inter- 
preter was  present,  although  Sharp  Nose,  second 
chief  of  the  Arapahoes,  spoke  very  good  English, 
and  acted  as  his  Chief's  interpreter.  Officers  and 
Indians  had  been  discussing  certain  details  in  con- 
nection with  Custer's  massacre,  from  which  no 
white  man  escaped,  and  also  touched  on  the  Seventh 
Infantry's  great  fight  at  the  Little  Big  Hole,  under 
their  gallant  commander,  General  John  A.  Gibbon, 
when  they  were  nearly  all  anihilated  by  Chief  Jos- 
eph's band,  of  the  Nez  Perces,  which  occurred 
about  three  years  after  the  Custer  massacre,  and 
when  the  Indians  outnumbered  our  men  five  to  one. 

After  a  time  the  conversation  drifted  into  lighter, 
merrier  channels,  although  an  Indian  never  un- 
bends to  any  great  extent  from  his  dignity  and  re- 
serve. One  of  the  younger  officers  at  the  table, 
hoping  to  liven  things  up  a  bit,  had  secretly  filled 
Black  Coal's  glass,  with  the  contents  of  a  fresh  bot- 
tle of  Worcestershire  sauce,  then  holding  his  own 
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glass  aloft,  and  calling  out  "How"  he  drank  the 
Indian's  health ;  the  Arapahoe  took  up  his  glass, 
and  at  the  first  taste  realized  a  joke  had  been 
played  on  him,  but  he  kept  on  and  drained  the 
"joke"  to  the  end,  then  looking  straight  at  the  lieu- 
tenant, said,  "Young  man  give  heap  good  firewater.  ' 


Chief    Washakie 
From  photograph  belonging  to  Mrs.  Harry  English  of  Denver 

The  other  officers,  realizing  something  had  hap- 
pened, and  fearing  the  silly  joke  might  prove  serious 
especially  if  only  one  chief  was  fooled,  hastily 
mixed  another  glass  of  the  same  burning  concoc- 
tion for  Washakie,  Black  Coal  keenly  watching 
their  preparations.  The  wise  Washakie  knew  there 
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was  somethinng  afoot,  but  he  took  his  glass,  and 
gazing  steadily  at  the  Arapahoe  asked :  4'Why  do 
the  tears  come  to  Black  Coal's  eyes  when  he  drinks 
the  firewater  of  the  soldiers?"  Black  Coal  looked  at 
him  seriously  a  moment  and  replied:  ''Because 
Black  Coal  is  thinking  of  his  dead  grandmother.''' 
\Ynshakie  then  stood  up  and  said  "How"  and  drank 
his  Worcestershire  with  steady  hand  and  smiling 
face.  The  Arapahoe* watched  him  shrewdly,  and 
when  he  had  finished,  turned  to  him  and  said :  "Why 
do  the  tears  come  to  Washakie's  eyes  when  he  takes 
the  white  man's  drink  ?"  Then  splendid  old  Washa- 


Chief  Washakie  Standing,  Sub-Chief  Otoi  Reclining. 
From  photograph  belonging  to  Mrs.  Harry  English  of  Denver 

kie  quietly  replied,  "Because  Black  Coal  did  not 
die  when  his  grandmother  did."  Such  a  shout  went 
up  from  all  present,  which  of  course  saved  the  sit- 
uation, turning  into  merriment  a  blunder  that  might 
have  had  serious  consequences  for  the  young  offi- 
cer. Too  much  can  never  be  said  in  praise  of  this 
fine  old  Indian.  He  stands  out  strongly  before  all 
of  his  countrymen  as  a  brave  soldier  and  leader  of 
men,  a  Bismarck  of  his  people,  an  able,  wise  and 
just  ruler.  All  his  life  he  was  a  true  friend  of  the 
whites,  and  especially  of  the  army  officers.  He 
was  ever  counseling  his  men  to  keep  on  good  terms 
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with  our  government,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to 
promote  harmony  and  peace  among  his  tribe.  He 
was  a  noble,  grand  old  man,  a  patriarch  in  years, 
as  well  as  intelligence,  and  his  memory  will  remain 
ever  fresh  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  knew  and 
loved  him. 

Our  garrison  had  been  named  after  the  chief,  m 
which  he  seemed  to  take  great  pride.  There  are 
many  interesting  stories  told  about  him,  but  the  one 
I  always  cared  most  for  happened  years  before  we 
knew  him.  A  very  handsome  saddle  had  been  made 
especially  for  Washakie  and  given  to  him  by  Gen- 
eral Grant,  who  was  then  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  general  having  been  a  great  admirer  as 
well  as  warm  friend  of  Washakie  during  his  early 
years  on  the  plains,  when  the  Indian  acted  as  a 
United  States  scout.  The  presentation  of  the  gift 
was  most  impressive.  The  companies  stationed  at 
the  post  were  drawn  up  in  review,  while  the  com- 
manding officer  made  an  appropriate  address, 
which  the  interpreter  repeated  to  the  Indian  chief. 
When  it  came  time  for  Washakie  to  respond,  there 
was  only  a  painful  silence.  After  an  embarrassing 
pause,  the  officer  turning  to  him,  said :  "The  great 
father  at  Washington  will  expect  some  words  of 
thanks  from  Washakie;  has  he  nothing  to  say?" 
Those  standing  near  noticed  that  the  Indians 
strong  face  quivered  for  a  second,  as  he  twice  failed 
in  his  attempt  to  answer.  Then  he  said,  very  slow- 
ly looking  the  commanding  officer  in  the  eye:  'The 
Indian  finds  words  hard  to  utter,  because  of  his 
full  heart;  the  white  man  speaks  with  his  tongue, 
but  the  Indian  with  his  heart,  and  the  heart  has  no 
tongue."  This  natural  poem  of  thanks  from  the 
old  chieftan's  heart,  must  have  touched  the  Presi- 
dent deeply  when  it  was  repeated  to  him. 

My  last  glimpse  of  dear  old  Chief  Washakie, 
when  I  rode  up  to  his  tepee  to  say  goodbye,  before 
leaving  my  home  for  the  last  time,  was  of  a  white- 
haired  old  man  hoeing  potatoes  before  his  home, 
the  tepee  being  placed  in  the  midst  of  his  garden. 
I  could  only  see  a  field  of  stones  and  apparent  deso- 
lation, but  later  when  I  spoke  of  this  to  Mr.  Roberts. 
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who  has  lived  thirty-three  years  as  missionary 
among  the  Indians,  and  is  greatly  beloved  by  them, 
he  told  me  this  characteristic  story  about  Washa- 
kie's  vegetables :  Washakie  was  told  that  for  best 
results  in  farming  he  must  remove  the  stones,  to 
which  he  replied,  looking  thoughtfully  at  his  in- 
formant: "No,  bad  medicine  to  take  stones  away; 
sun  heat  stones,  stones  heat  ground.  My  potatoes 
ready  three  weeks  before  man  who  not  use  stones/' 
And  the  queer  part  is  he  was  right,  and  always  had 
the  first  potatoes. 

TAPS 

In  these  passing  recollections,  I  am  forgetting 
that  I  have  just  arrived  home  from  boarding  school, 
and  that  there  are  other  things  that  I  would  tell— 
pleasant  memories  incidental  to  my  home-coming. 

The  first  day  at  home  had  passed,  there  being 
many  things  to  attend  to,  with  the  delight  of  seeing 
old  friends  and  familiar  places.  All  excitement 
had  left  me  now,  and  I  was  conscious  only  of  a 
deep  feeling  of  gladness  and  lassitude,  at  being 
really  home  again  after  a  two  years'  absence.  It 
had  seemed  a  long  time  with  a  little  of  everything 
crammed  in,  and  now  I  was  deeply  grateful  for 
the  moment's  rest,  which  all  Nature  seemed  shar- 
ing with  me,  as  I  swung  lazily  back  and  forth  in 
the  hammock.  The  last  officer  had  said  goodnight, 
and  walked  away,  leaving  father  sitting  by  me  in 
his  chair  smoking.  Near  me,  not  only  in  point  of 
distance,  but  in  heart,  for  between  my  dear  father 
and  me  existed  the  most  absolute  feeling  of  sym- 
pathy, comradeship  and  love. 

The  night  was  wonderful.  The  whole  post  lay 
bathed  in  brilliant  starlight,  so  intensely  bright  one 
could  easily  have  read  by  it.  Deep  shadows  cast 
by  the  trees  were  sharply  defined,  falling  all  about 
us,  while  the  air  was  richly  laden  with  the  exquio- 
ite  perfume  of  an  early  summer's  evening.  I  had 
never  seen  so  marvelous  a  display  of  stars.  The 
heavens  were  literally  a  sparkling  mass  of  twink- 
ling stars,  the  milky  way  forming  a  broad  path,  be- 
tween the  jeweled  fields.  All  the  world  was  hushed, 
not  a  sound  broke  the  perfect  stillness  beyond  a 


faint  ripple  heard  now  and  then  from  the  near  by 
ditch.  Suddenly  out  of  the  deep  silence,  came 
the  first  clear  note  of  the  army  bugle !  The  soldiers' 
goodnight  "Taps."  This  finishes  his  day — sounding 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  every  light 
must  be  extinguished  in  the  barracks.  It  is  also 
used  in  their  burial  service  after  the  three  volleys 
are  fired  over  the  grave.  It  is  very  solemn  and 
beautiful,  and  of  all  calls  the  most  loved.  "Go  to 
bed — put  out  your  lights — go  to  bed."  The  dear 
old  summons  I  have  known  and  loved  always;  up 
to  the  age  of  nine,  it  had  been  my  call  to  bed. 
Lightly  the  sweet  notes  fell  on  our  ears,  lingering 
gently  by  us,  to  at  last  fade  quietly  away.  Hardly 
had  the  bugle  ceased  and  that  last  note  died  on  the 
still  air,  when  near  at  hand,  it  could  only  have  been 
a  stone's  throw — came  the  sharp  cry  of  a  coyote, 
as  if  in  defiiance  of  the  broken  silence.  Soon  the 
air  was  made  hideous  as  cry  after  cry  was  taken 
up  in  all  directions.  One  after  another  the  coyotes 
gave  vent  to  their  melancholy  wail.  Then,  faintly 
heard  in  the  distance,  but  growing  louder,  camg 
the  distant  tom-toming  of  the  Indian  drums,  with 
the  wild  chanting  of  the  men,  and  the  shrill  trem- 
olo of  the  squaws. 

"They  seem  to  be  out  in  force  this  bright  night," 
said  I,  "and  will  probably  keep  up  their  dancing 
until  dawn.  Dad,  dear,  if  tomorrow  evening  is  like 
this,  I  should  like  to  ride  out  with  one  of  the  offi- 
cers and  see  them;  I  do  so  love  to  watch  them 
dancing." 

.  And  so  it  was  that  I  planned  what  came  very 
near  resulting  in  my  own  death.  My  father  never 
thought  of  forbidding  the  ride,  as  there  was  virtu- 
ally no  danger  going  through  the  Indian  camps, 
especially  when  accompanied  by  an  officer.  Some- 
times the  Indians  would  crowd  about  rather  too 
closely  to  be  altogether  pleasant,  from  a  hygienic 
point  of  view,  examining  our  clothing,  and  espec- 
ially interested  if  we  wore  jewelry,  when  we  were 
liable  to  find  a  squaw  fingering  it.  Sometimes  lit- 
tle tugs  at  our  coats  would  indicate  how  curious 
they  were.  Although  this  refers  to  women  and 
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children,   I  always  objected  to  these  attentions. 

The  squaws  unfortunately  are  used  as  beasts  of 
burden,  being  compelled  to  do  all  the  hard  work, 
and  treated  by  the  bucks  with  more  or  less  con- 
tempt. I  am  heartily  glad  that  this  condition  does 
not  obtain  so  largely  today,  as  previously.  They 
really  are  devoted  to  each  other,  and  especially  to 
their  children.  The  squaws  are  never  included  in 
councils,  or  in  any  decisions  requiring  judgment  or 
mental  ability. '  Instead,  they  are  made  to  cut  the 
wood,  put  up  the  tepees,  and  do  all  the  disagreeable 
work.  A  queer  sight  one  sometimes  sees  is  an  ap- 
parently animated  hill  of  greasewood  moving  along 
the  prairie,  with  no  visible  means  of  locomotion, 
and  only  upon  close  examination,  you  discover  a 
squaw  underneath  it,  plodding  wearily  homeward. 
The  squaws  carry  these  bulky  loads  many  miles,  but 
they  are  not  heavy,  being  composed  of  light  grease- 
wood  bushes,  sometimes  the  size  of  a  small  house, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  cleverly  the  un- 
wieldy burdens  are  arranged,  leaving  a  ^mall  peep 
hole  through  which  they  determine  their  direction. 
The  squaws  are  nearly  all  experts  in  bead-work  and 
embroidery,  making  their  own  beautiful  designs, 
which  are  artistic  and  original.  Some  of  the  buck- 
skin dresses  of  the  young  girls  are  elaborate  af- 
fairs, thickly  covered  with  elk  teeth,  embroidery 
and  heavy  fringe,  and  when  you  realize  that  an  eik 
has  only  two  teeth  that  the  Indians  use,  it  means 
endless  time. taken  in  collecting  the  hundreds  of 
teeth  employed  in  this  art. 

As  a  general  thing  the  squaws  are  very  poorly 
clothed,  but  no  matter  how  ragged  and  worn  their 
skirts  and  loose  blouses  are,  their  leggins  and  mocas- 
sins are  neat  and  uniform.  The  leggins  are  made 
by  winding  yards  of  buckskin  from  the  ankle  to  the 
knee,  making  the  leg  look  out  of  all  natural  propor- 
tion, being  the  same  thickness  at  the  ankle  as  the 
upper  part  of  the  leg.  Their  feet  are  especially 
noteworthy,  being  small  and  beautifully  formed, 
as  are  also  their  hands,  which  are  slender  with  tap- 
ering fingers.  It  seems  amazing  when  you  consider 
the  manual  labor  they  perform.  The  men  are  pic- 


turesque,-  both  as  to  face,  clothes  and  blankets. 
Much  labor  is  spent  by  the  squaws  in  decorating 
their  men.  The  hair  is  carefully  divided  into  sec- 
tions, two  braids  hanging  over  each  shoulder,  whih 
at  the  back  of  the  head  is  the  scalp  lock,  which  is 
always  kept  braided  by  itself  and  painted  round 
with  red  paint.  To  this  slender  braid  is  tied  an  eagle 
feather.  The  other  two  braids  are  bound  with  small 
strands  of  animal  skins  and  red  cloth,  and  braided 
into  this  at  irregular  intervals  are  small  round  mir- 
rors, which  they  get  at  the  post  trader's  store.  They 
wear  their  blankets  with  ease  and  grace,  and  it 
has  always  seemed  to  me  wonderful  how  they  man- 
age them  so  well.  Their  painting  of  face  and  body 
is  usually  hideous  and  barbaric.  The  brighter  the 
coloring,  the  better  they  like  it.  The  squaws  some- 
times spend  hours  carefully  decorating  the  faces 
and  bodies  of  the  men.  The  women  paint  the  part- 
ing in  their  hair  and  their  eyebrows  with  red  paint, 
and  also  their  cheeks,  but  sometimes  they  will  use 
a  bright  yellow  on  the  face  instead  of  Nature's  pink. 
The  paints  are  made  by  themselves,  the  art  hav- 
ing been  handed  down  for  many  generations.  Otoi 
told  me  they  used  the  different  colored  sandstone 
mixed  with  plants  and  clay,  but  the  art  is  known 
only  to  their  medicine  men. 

AN  EVENING'S  ADVENTURE  IN  AN  ARAPAHOE  CAMP 

If  such  a  thing  were  possible,  this  second  night 
was  more  beautiful  than  the  night  before,  for  there 
was  a  moon.  A  perfect  June  evening's  ride  lay  be- 
fore us,  as  we  cantered  out  of  the  garrison.  We 
took  the  east  road  and  headed  straight  for  the 
Arapahoe  camp.  Dolly  was  unusually  nervous  and 
fussy,  due  to  her  not  having  been  exercised  for 
days,  as  she  pranced  delightfully  along,  shying  at 
imaginary  shadows,  and  keyed  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  excitement,  which  required  a  gentle  hand  and 
much  patience  before  we  gained  any  headway.  Very 
shortly  she  quieted  down,  however,  as  I  patted  her 
neck,  and  I  know  she  understood  my  delight  at  be- 
ing with  her  again. 
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The  memory  of  this  ride  will  always  be  with  me, 
and  the  feeling  of  pleasure  at  being  on  horseback 
again,  and  the  joy  of  mastering  an  excitable  ani- 
mal, which  was  trying  to  break  away  on  one  of  our 
old  mad  races.  The  spicy  scent  of  the  sage  and 
fresh  earth  as  we  rode  along,  and  above  all,  the 
old  familiar  feeling  of  wildness  and  freedom,  of 
once  again  being  "a  little  Indian."  But  I  had  to 
remind  myself  that  the  past  years  of  prison  life 
at  an  eastern  school,  with  its  tedious  days  of  con- 
finement, had  changed  me ;  although  I  did  not  seem 
to  feel  the  weight  of  years.  Unbearable  thought  tc 
be  nearly  grown  up,  when  after  all  I  had  much 
rather  be  a  wild  tomboy  of  a  girl,  racing  about  as 
I  pleased. 


Arapahoe    Camp,   Wind    River    Reservation 
From  photograph  belonging  to  Mrs.  Harry  English  of  Denver 


The  Arapahoe  camp  was  just  four  miles  from 
the  post,  and  judging  from  the  ever  increasing  noise, 
a  large  dance  was  in  progress.  We  could  see  the 
flames  leaping  upward  from  their  large  fires,  and 
counted  a  number  of  them  in  the  distance.  We  had 
to  ride  very  carefully  now,  having  left  the  road,  as 
there  was  danger  of  the  horses  stepping  into  a 
stray  prairie  dog  hole,  and  breaking  a  leg.  I  had 
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always  found  it  best  to  give  my  pony  her  head  at 
night,  letting  her  look  out  for  the  dog  holes  herself, 
as  she  could  see  much  better  in  the  dark  than  I,  and 
I  never  knew  her  to  make  on  misstep.  Sometimes 
she  would  make  long  detours,  but  in  the  end  I  found 
she  was  always  right.  Dolly  was  leading  as  she 
usually  did,  and  we  were  taking  a  short  cut  directly 
for  the  nearest  campfire.  The  young  lieutenant 
with  me  called  my  attention  to  the  silhouette  of 
naked  figures  passing  and  repassing,  before  the 
flickering  firelight.  Close  at  hand,  out  of  the  nearby 
darkness,  came  a  rush  of  pattering  feet,  with  fierce, 
sharp  barks,  which  quickly  increased  in  volume,  as 
a  pack  of  ferocious  Indian  dogs  surrounded  us. 
This  was  always  to  be  expected  on  a  stranger's  en- 
tering an  Indian  village,  and  only  ceased  when 
some  member  of  the  tribe  would  call  them  off.  To- 
night the  dogs  kept  with  us,  a  snarling,  savage 
pack,  until  we  reached  the  first  fire.  All  the  inmates 
of  the  deserted  tepees  had  evidently  gathered 
around  the  groups  of  dancers.  There  was  immense 
excitement,  seemingly  contagious,  as  it  extended 
even  to  the  onlookers. 

Six  or  seven  gayly  blanketed  Indians  were  squat- 
ting around  a  large  drum,  beating  time  with  long 
padded  sticks.  Back  of  them,  in  a  semi-circle,  were 
grouped  the  squaws,  acting  as  chorus,  with  their 
shrill  tremolo  notes,  to  the  even  pulsating  chant  of 
the  Indian  men.  It  was  a  scene  barbarous  beyond 
description,  intensified  by  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
and  the  realization  that  we  were  alone  among  sav- 
ages— the  men's  oiled  and  painted  bodies,  with  only 
a  red  breech  cloth  as  covering,  leaping,  crouching, 
and  daintily  stepping  this  way  and  that,  always  in 
perfect  time  with  the  chanting.  Their  light  move- 
ments were  full  of  grace  and  beauty  as  they  darted 
in  and  out,  shaking  knives  and  tomahawks  madly  in 
the  air,  and  frequently  holding  up  to  view,  a  path- 
etic trophy  of  the  years  passed,  a  dried  scalp. 

I  saw  one  huge  Indian  reacting,  as  they  do  in 
their  dances,  a  murder  he  had  committed,  during 
one  of  their  Indian  fights.  In  pantomine  I  saw  him 
creep  upon  his  victim,  and  plunge  his  knife  into  his 
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heart.  Then  came  the  gruesome  scene  of  scalp- 
ing; this  bloody  trophy  he  afterwards  shook  glee- 
fully in  the  air,  as  he  side-stepped  among  the  group 
of  dancers. 

In  the  dance  each  buck  tries  to  portray  some  act 
of  bravery  he  has  committed  during  his  life,  which 
is  called  "counting  their  coos."  They  are,  without 
exception,  the  most  extreme  braggarts,  delighting 
in  nothing  so  much  as  a  chance  of  recounting  their 
deeds  of  valor.  This  one,  rehearsing  his  murderous 
deed,  was  frightfully  painted,  the  upper  half  of  his 
face,  from  the  hair  to  the  extreme  tip  of  his  nose, 
being  a  brilliant  scarlet,  while  the  lower  part,  ex- 
tending back  of  his  ears,  was  yellow.  His  body  was 
sketched  in  circles  of  red,  black  and  yellow,  with 
some  odd  Masonic  looking  emblems  painted  on  his 
chest.  His  head  of  long  black  hair  was  elaborately 
arranged,  the  scalp-lock  outlined  in  red  paint,  and 
finished  with  a  brush  o"f  stiff-standing  hair  that  they 
make  and  fasten  on  with  eagle  feathers.  He  was  a 
most  gorgeous  person,  as  he  circled  round  and 
round,  apparently  dodging  his  foe  by  leaping  quick- 
ly to  one  side,  kneeling  for  an  instant,  with  hand 
raised  to  his  forehead,  shading  his  eyes  to  see  more 
clearly  the  imaginary  enemy,  then  springing  lightly 
to  his  feet,  with  a  defiant  shout,  to  shake  his  toma- 
hawk in  the  air,  then  again  changing  quickly  to  a 
crouching  attitude,  as  he  crawled  forward  on  hands 
and  knees,  when  one  could  readily  understand  his 
method  of  creeping  upon  his  unsuspecting  enemy. 
I  noticed  a  number  of  black  scalps  hanging  to  his 
belt,  and  sad  to  say,  a  few  light-haired  ones,  un- 
doubtedly of  white  people  taken  years  before. 

Other  dancers  were  recounting  their  "coos"  also; 
while  the  flames  leaped  and  blazed  ever  higher,  as 
the  squaws  constantly  kept  replenishing  the  fire 
with  more  fuel.  What  a  wierd  and  savage  dance  it 
was !  How  it  held  the  attention  and  fascinated ! 
My  father  had  told  me  their  methods  of  warfare — 
and  what  a  difficult  target  they  made,  because  of 
their  perpetual  motion,  the  great  cruelty  they  prac- 
ticed, their  cunning  and  shrewdness,  so  I  could  well 
picture  some  of  his  fights  against  them  with  this 
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scene  before  me.  For  a  short  time  I  had  been  virtu- 
ally alone,  the  lieutenant  having  called  my  attention 
to  another  dance  going  on  some  distance  away  and 
asking  me  to  go  over  and  see  the  next  group.  I  had 
replied'  I  would  join  him  in  a  minute,  so  he  walked 
his  horse  away,  thinking  I  was  following.  But  this 
queer  feeling  of  danger,  and  the  fact  that  I  was 
really  alone  among  a  horde  of  savages,  was  too 
thrilling  to  miss  for  a  few  moments,  besides,  I  was 
too  absorbed  in  watching  them  to  leave,  so  it  hap- 
pened I  remained  seated  on  my  horse,  lost  in  won- 
der, utterly  spell-bound.  Dolly  remained  quietly 
standing,  the  reins  hanging  loosely  on  her  neck,  as 
I  leaned  forward,  my  face  close  to  her  mane.  Sud- 
denly from  out  of  the  black  night,  and  within  a  few 
inches  of  my  face,  appeared  a  wild,  haggard  Indian 
—thin  matted  gray  hair  framed  a  deeply  wrinkled, 
evil  looking  face.  The  eyes  were  awful,  wild  and 
glaring  as  they  looked  directly  into  mine,  and  I 
could  see  nothing  but  those  frightful  red  eyes, 
while  one  claw-like  hand  clutched  a  bowie  knife, 
and  as  I-  gazed,  horrified,  unable  to  make  either 
sound  or  movement,  the  knife  was  slowly  drawn 
back,  ready  to  be  plunged  in  my  heart.  Simultan- 
eously, the  Indian's  left  hand  snatched  at  Dolly's 
bridle,  near  the  bit,  and  this  is  what  saved  my  life. 
The  mare  was  easily  frightened  at  all  times,  and 
now  at  this  strange  hand  clutching  her,  she  snorted 
and  quickly  jumped  to  one  side,  just  as  the  knife 
descended  and  missed  me  by  a  hair's-breadth.  For- 
tunately, this  was  all  I  needed  to  release  me  from  a 
hopeless  inertia.  Quickly  sitting  upright,  I  called  out 
loudly,  at  the  same  time  fiercely  striking  at  the  crea- 
ture with  my  riding  crop,  and  accidentally  hitting  my 
pony.  The  unexpected  blow  was  too  much  for  Dolly, 
who  reared  abruptly,  striking  wildly  with  her  hoofs, 
and  hitting  the  Indian  full  in  the  chest.  By  this 
time  the  incident  had  been  noticed  by  the  dancers : 
there  was  a  rush  from  those  near  us,  one  buck 
quickly  grabbing  the  horrid  looking  wretch  who  was 
still  holding  onto  my  bridle.  Two  Indians  had  in- 
stantly caught  hold  of  my  pony,  before  we  had  a 
chance  to  make  a  run  from  the  group.  Then  instant- 
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ly  from  all  sides,  pressed  a  mass  of  wildly  excited 
ejaculating  Indians,  complelely  hemming  us  in.  The 
Indian  who  had  first  attacked  me  was  being  hurried- 
ly led  away,  when  I  saw,  to  my  great  surprise,  it 
was  an  old  squaw.  Suddenly  I  grew  furiously 
angry.  How  dare  they  attempt  to  hold  me  against 
my  will.  I  called  out  imperiously  to  the  two  men 
to  loose  my  horse  at  once,  or  I  would  strike,  then 
seeing  their  stolid  faces,  with  no  sign  of  relenting, 
turning  to  the  nearest  man,  I  struck  fiercely  with  all 
my  might;  the  crop  came  down  with  smarting  sud- 
denness across  his.  face,  leaving  a  deep  red  welt — he 
never  uttered  a  sound  or  made  a  move,  standing  like 
a  wooden  image,  with  bead-like  eyes  fhced  steadily 
on  my  face,  and  I  saw  with  surprise  that  he  was  the 
painted  savage  I  had  been  watching  with  so  much 
interest  before.  Someone  in  the  crowd  was  calling 
out:  "Wait;  interpreter  come."  And  shortly  a  part- 
ing of  the  crowd,  allowed  one  man  to  come  forward, 
whom  I  recognized  as  an»  interpreter  I  had  seen  at 
the  post.  Quickly  he  explained  what  had  happened, 
asking  my  forgiveness,  and  begging  for  my  silence, 
on  the  matter,  saying,  if  the  authorities  knew  there 
would  be  "much  heap  trouble  for  all." 

The  squaw  was  sacred  to  them,  as  the  "Great 
Father  had  taken  away  her  mind  to  live  with  Him, 
and  she  knew  not  what  she  did."  Would  I  forgive 
this  one  time  and  say  nothing  to  anyone  ?  He  prom- 
ised there  would  be  no  more  danger,  as  they  would 
see  to  her  being  carefully  guarded.  Tonight  had 
been  an  accident,  so  many  were  dancing,  and  the 
women  guarding,  thinking  she  was  asleep,  had.  left 
for  only  a  short  time  to  look  at  the  dance;  so  it 
rested  with  me  to  decide,  but  he  said  fiercely,  they 
would  all  die  rather  than  give  her  up.  She  brought 
them  luck  and  they  felt  differently  from  white  peo- 
ple over  their  "sick  with  poor  minds."  It  was  "Bad 
medicine  ever  to  part  with  those  whom  the  Great 
Father  had  touched,"  and  so  they  were  always  kept 
carefully  hidden  in  the  tribe  from  the  watchful 
Indian  agent.  His  plea  was  both  eloquent  and  sad ; 
how  pathetic  it  was  to  think  they  could  not  do  as 
they  wished  in  regard  to  their  own  people,  and  fol- 
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low  their  custom  of  generations  past,  that  they  had 
to  hide  these  poor  afflicted  creatures  from  the  white 
man's  law.  Understanding  their  queer  superstition 
and  strong  affection,  and  knowing  that  beyond  doubt 
the  crazy  woman  was  far  better  off  with  them  than 
she  could  possibly  be  locked  up  within  the  four  walls 
of  a  prison,  I  gladly  gave  my  word  to  remain  silent. 
As  I  promised,  the  two  men  holding  my  horse  let 
go,  standing  aside,  while  the  interpreter  gratefully 
shook  my  hand.  Suddenly  I  felt  a  touch  on  my  arm, 
and  quickly  looking  around,  saw  my  gayly  colored 
dancer,  the  man  I  had  hit,  standing  close  beside  me, 
a  broad  smile  on  his  face,  and  hand  extended  in 
greeting.  It  was  his  peace  offering,  and  to  show  he 
bore  no  malice  for  the  wicked  cut  I  had  given  him, 
which  now  showed  plainly  on  his  face.  Gladly  plac- 
ing my  hand  in  his,  I  asked  the  interpreter  to  tell 
him  I  was  sorry  I  had  hit  him,  and  hoped  the  blow 
would  be  forgotten  and  forgiven.  It  was  only  be- 
cause he  had  held  my  horse  that  I  had  struck,  but  I 
hoped  that  we  were  to  be  friends.  After  a  few  min- 
utes conversation  between  them,  the  interpreter 
turning  to  me  said,  "Big  Chief  Many  Scalps  say  you 
no  hurt — he  think  you  heap  brave  squaw — much 
good — he  like  you."  Then  one  or  two  other  bucks 
came  forward  to  shake  hands,  this  being  their  sure 
sign  of  good  will.  Hearing  my  name  called  loudly,  I 
turned  as  the  lieutenant  came  hastily  riding  up,  say- 
ing he  wondered  what  on  earth  had  kept  me.  "You 
seem  to  be  holding  quite  a  reception,"  he  said,  as  we 
walked  our  horses  over  to  the  next  camp  fire,  but 
he  never  knew  the  close  call  I  had,  or  the  meaning  of 
my  strange  and  sudden  popularity  that  night. 

THE  SHOSHONE;  BURIAL  CAVE. 

Two  uneventful  weeks  had  passed  by  quietly, 
largely  taken  up  with  household  duties,  and  a  few 
days  of  good  fishing  with  father  near  the  post.  We 
were  to  spend  this  day  in  the  canon  nearest  the 
post,  called*  the  Little  Wind  River,  and  the  most 
beautiful  canon  I  had  ever  seen.  We  had  started 
out  for  a  day's  fishing  with  Smith,  our  faithful 
"striker,"  driving  us  in  the  buckboard,  Smoke,  the 
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Scotch  terrier,  running  on  in  advance,  joyfully 
chasing  stray  jackrabbits  along  the  way.  We  in- 
tended having  our  luncheon  in  the  canon,  counting 
largely  on  the  success  we  should  have  in  fishing  to 
help  out  the  larder.  Father  asked  if  I  remembered 
the  large  fish  I  had  caught  the  first  year  we  came  to 
Washakie,  when  I  was  a  small  child  of  ten.  We 
laughed  heartily  at  the  remembrance  as  we  drove 
on.  It  happened  on  the  same  fishing  ground  we 
were  going  to  try  this  time.  Certainly  I  had  a  live- 
ly recollection  of  that  big  fish,  which  seemed  to  my 
child's  eyes,  the  size  of  a  whale.  He  did  prove  to 
be  the  very  largest  caught  that  year,  weighing  three 
and  one  quarter  pounds.  It  was  a  task  landing  him, 
and  a  long  hard  fight,  before  I  succeeded.  I  had 
wandered  some  distance  up  the  stream,  alone,  when 
I  had  my  big  strike.  Nothing  would  have  induced 
me  to  call  for  assistance  even  if  help  had  been 
necessary  and  near  at  hand.  The  great  glory  was 
to  know  that  alone  and  unaided  I  had  captured  him. 
After  wading  into  the  stream,  through  most  decep- 
tive water,  I  had  finally  reached  a  boulder  lying 
midway  between  the  banks,  which  I  had  noticed 
from  a  spot  further  up  the  stream.  A  most  tempt- 
ing pool,  overhung  with  willows,  was  on  the  farther 
side.  The  rock  I  was  heading  for  was  slightly  be- 
low some  rapids,  and  the  most  inviting  looking 
place  in  the  world  for  trout.  I  encountered  great 
difficulty  in  reaching  the  boulder,  the  water  being 
deeper  than  I  had  thought,  and  over  the  top  of  my 
rubber  boots,  making  my  footing  heavy  and  inse- 
cure as  I  waded  across;  but  the  real  trouble  began 
when  I  reached  the  rock.  How  on  earth  was  I  to 
climb  up  that  slippery  stone,  with  my  waterlogged 
boots  pulling  me  down?  Again  and  again  I  slipped 
back  in  the  stream,  becoming  more  drenched  with 
every  failure,  but  a  last  I  gained  the  top  of  the 
jagged  rock,  where  I  found  a  most  uncertain  seat. 
The  latter,  however,  was  of  slight  account,  the  all 
important  thought  being  centered  on  the  mysterious 
pool  before  me,  which  I  knew  held  trout.  My 
hands  trembled  with  excitement  as  I  made  my  cast, 
flicking  the  flies  lightly  along  the  water.  They  had 
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no  sonner  touched  the  pool  when  "zip !"  I  had  a 
tremendous  strike.  I  felt  certain  that  he  was  only 
lightly  hooked,  however,  and  was*  desperately 
afraid  of  losing  him.  It  seemed  to  me  I  was  play- 
ing him  for  hours,  although  I  suppose  if  was  only  a 
short  time.  Only  those  who  understand  fishing  for 
mountain  trout  can  realize  the  great  excitement  of 
that  moment.  I  was  utterly  unconscious  of  the 
fact  that  heavy  boots,  combined  with  a  very  slip- 
pery stone,  was  surely  urging  me  on  to  a  last  duck- 
ing, and  when  I  did  realize  it,  I  had  already  started 
on  my  downward  course,  which  nothing  could  stop ; 
my  only  thought  was  fear  of  losing  the  big  fish. 
Then,  horrors,  what  a  shock,  as  the  icy  waters 
closed  over  my  head!  Fortunately  the  water  was 
not  very  deep,  coming  only  to  my  shoulders,  and  as 
I  still  frantically  clutched  my  rod,  and  began  reel- 
ing in,  quickly,  I  felt  there  was  no  resistance.  I 
had  lost  my  trout !  To  my  amazement,  close  be- 
side me,  wrong  side  up,  floated  the  apparently  ex- 
hausted fish.  I  made  a  grab  and  caught  him  in  my 
hand,  then  as  he  gave  one  last  leap,  I  frantically 
clutched  him  with  the  other,  rapidly  taking  my 
skirt  to  hold  more  tightly  the  slippery  fish.  The 
poor  creature,  with  bulging  eyes  and  gaping  mouth, 
made  a  last  feeble  effort  to  wriggle  away,  but  his 
course  was  ended,  and  carefully  wrapping  him  in  a 
corner  of  my  summer  gown  I  started  off  to  find  my 
father,  with  the  great  capture  I  had  made.  Father 
said  he  had  never  seen  such  a  bedraggled  looking 
specimen  as  I  was  when  I  appeared  before  him,  the 
fish  still  wrapped  in  a  part  of  my  dripping  skirt. 
Streaming  water  from  my  head  to  my  feet,  and 
sticky  mosquitoes  following  me  in  a  thick  cloud,  I 
rushed  up  to  him,  to  show  my  prize.  I  told  Dad 
we  never  could  eat  him,  he  was  far  too  beautiful  a 
fish  for  that.  I  wanted  him  preserved  in  some  way, 
which  father  said  was  quite  out  of  the  question, 
there  being  no  one  equal  to  that  work  at  the  post, 
so  the  humiliating  and  heart-breaking  part  was  that 
he  was  cooked  and  eaten  by  the  family — only  his 
memory  remains. 


Smith  had  tethered  the  mules  under  the  shade  of 
the  trees,  while  father,  Smoke  and  I,  started  off 
fishing.  It  was  the  funniest  sight  in  the  world  to 
watch  these  two ;  there  never  was  a  terrier  equal  to 
Smoke.  A  keener  sport  or  more  inveterate  fisher 
did  not  live.  I  always  knew  what  success  Dad  was 
having,  just  looking  at  Smoke.  He  would  run 
anxiously  along  the  bank,  scanning  the  water,  and 
keeping  a  wary  eye  on  father.  When  a  fish  was 
on  the  hook,  and  not  taken  out  of  the  water  immedi- 
ately, he  would  rush  widly  down  to  the  river,  bark- 
ing as  hard  as  he  could,  even  wading  in  a  short  dis- 
tance, in  his  efforts  to  help.  Then,  if  by  some  mis- 
chance the  trout  broke  away,  Smoke's  disgust  was 
even  greater  than  his  master's,  but  like  father,  he 
was  very  optimistic  and  patient. 

We  had  splendid  luck  this  day,  and  had  a  deli- 
cious luncheon  of  freshly  broiled  trout,  which  Smith 
was  an  expert  in  cooking.  The  day  was  all  too 
short  for  us  when  at  last  father  decided  it  was  time 
to  start  home.  I  had  gathered  many  wild  flowers  to 
take  back  with  us,  as  they  grew  in  great  profusion, 
and  in  endless  variety  of  colors  and  kind.  An  odd 
feature  was  that  in  late  August  one  could  find  on 
the  northern  slopes  of  the  canon  the  early  Spring- 
flowers,  while  on  differently  exposed  ground  grew 
those  of  other  seasdns.  The  wild  flowers  were 
especially  beautiful  up  here,  due  largely,  I  suppose, 
to  richness  of  soil  and  moisture.  Across  the  river, 
and  high  up  the  rocky  side  of  the  canon,  was  an  in- 
teresting cave.  Years  before  it  was  used  by  Indian 
tribes  as  a  place  of  instruction  for  incoming  war 
parties.  The  walls  and  part  of  the  ceiling  of  the 
cave  were  covered  with  strange  hieroglyphics,  im- 
possible to  decipher ;  undoubtedly  they  were  cen- 
turies old,  as  none  of  our  Indians  was  able  to  ex- 
plain their  meaning.  At  the  back  of  the  cave  was  a 
round  dark  hole,  only  large  enough  for  a  very  thin 
man  or  a  child  to  pass  through.  We  often  won- 
dered where  it  led,  and  what  lay  beyond,  so  once 
when  father  was  not  in  our  party,  and  to  be  positive- 
ly certain,  I  crawled  through  with  a  lighted  candle 
to  investigate.  Such  a  gruesome,  damp  place  it 
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was,  filled  with  bones,  and  as  I  afterwards  found, 
was  used  as  the  Shoshone  burial  place.  Back  of 
this  inner  cave  was  another  opening,  through  which 
the  dead  were  sometimes  dropped.  Here  again  I 
found  the  brilliantly  painted  hieroglyphics,  but  as  it 
was  not  a  pleasant  place  to  linger  in,  I  was  more 
than  glad  to  leave.  It  has  always  been  disappoint- 
ing not  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  fantastic  pic- 
tures on  the  walls. 

Directly  on  the  other  side  of  the  canon  we  had 
noticed  a  tiny  fall  of  water,  far  up  near  the  top  of 
the  cliff,  a  feathery  delicate  affair,  and  seemingly, 
impossible  to  reach.  A  party  of  us  had  come  out 
from  the  post  one  stifling  August  day,  some  decid- 
ing to  go  to  the  cave,  while  three  of  us  made  our 
way  to  the  source  of  the  waterfall.  Before  leaving 

camp  Lieutenant  G had  put  a  couple  of  lemons 

and  some  sugar  in  his  pocket  with  some  drinking 
cups,  thinking  we  would  find  it  refreshing  before 
cur  return.  The  climb  proved  a  long  and  dangerous 
one.  Many  times  a  misstep  would  have  meant  cer- 
tain death  on  the  rocks  far  below.  I  have  often 
thought  of  that  climb  and  the  Lieutenant's  respon- 
sibility and  great  care  in  guiding  us  up  that  treach- 
erous pathway.  It  took  a  long  time  to  reach  the 
falls,  but  a  last  it  was  safely  accomplished,  and 
there  we  found  huge  cakes  of  snow,  and  long  clear 
icicles,  hanging  in  a  delightful  stone  grotto  where 
we  rested,  drinking  iced  lemonade,  while  far  below 
us,  in  the  hot  simmering  valley,  we  saw  the  rest  of 
our  party  toiling  along  amid  clouds  of  alkali  dust, 
returning  from  their  trip  to  the  cave. 

A  VISIT  o$  THE;  sioux. 

There  was  an  unmistakable  note  of  suppressed  ex- 
citement in  the  air.  Vague  rumors  kept  coming  in 
by  different  scouts  of  the  dangerous  "Ghost 
dances"  being  held  in  the  remote  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory, which  was  stirring  the  Indians  to  unwonted 
energy,  and  might  end  in  an  uprising.  I  had  been 
ordered  on  no  account  to  leave  the  garrison  alone, 
and  all  Indians  entering  the  post  reservation  were 
under  continual  and  careful  observation.  There 
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was  no  apprehension  felt  from  the  Shoshones,  as 
Washakie  would  never  allow  his  men  to  be  drawn 
into  a  foolish  uprising.  In  fact,  he  was  always 
looked  upon  as  a  source  of  assistance  in  case  of 
trouble,  to  join  our  forces  against  other  bands  of 
Indians.  Our  only  danger  would  come  from  the 
outstanding  tribes  joining  with  the  Arapahoes,  but 
even  this  was  all  more  or  less  conjecture,  there 
having  been  no  evidence  near  us  of  any  real  dan- 
ger,'with  possibly  the  slight  exception  of  a  greater 
number  of  dances  being  held  in  the  villages.  One 
serious  trouble  was  the  fact  that  a  party  of  three 
hundred  Sioux  were  due  to  arrive  any  day,  on  one 
of  their  infrequent  visits  to  their  great  friends,  the 
Arapahoes,  and  incidentally,  as  Washakie  said,  to 
steal  Shoshone  ponies.  The  old  chief  was  furious 
when  he  heard  that  they  were  coming  again,  and 
that  Red  Cloud,  his  hated  enemy,  would  be  with 
them.  The  last  visit  was  attended  with  a  great  loss 
to  the  Shoshones,  in  ponies,  and  in  fact,  anything 
belonging  to  them  that  could  be  carried  away  by  the 
Sioux.  Afterwards  matters  were  straightened  out 
to  the  best  of  the  Indian  agent's  ability,  but  natur- 
ally not  half  of  the  things  taken  were  returned,  so 
this  time  Washakie  gave  fair  warning,  saying 
his  men  would  be  constantly  on  guard  during  the 
week's  visit,  and  if  there  was  any  further  trouble 
with  thieving  Sioux,  he  would  take  matters  in  his 
own  hands,  certainly  killing  a  few.  We  all  thought 
Washakie  was  rather  hoping  they  might  try  some 
of  their  old  tricks  again  so  that  he  would  have  a 
legitimate  excuse  for  sending  some  to  the  "happy 
hunting  ground." 

The  idea  of  having  this  detested  tribe  come  up 
to  be  feted  and  made  much  of  was  too  irritating 
to  the  Shoshones,  and  all  they  wanted  was  an  open- 
ing which  they  would  not  be  slow  in  taking  advan- 
tage of.  The  arrival  of  the  Sioux  was  a  memor- 
able and  interesting  occasion.  A  party  of  officers 
from  the  post  rode  over  to  the  Arapahoe  camp 
late  in  the  afternoon,  and  to  my  delight  I  was  al- 
lowed to  go  also.  I  wanted  to  see  the  Indians 
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make  camp  and  to  have  a  ride,  which  I  had  been 
deprived  of  -for  many  days. 


Shoshone   Indian   Chief 


We  came  in  sight  of  the  new  tepees,  which  were 
being   erected   near   Hot   Sulphur   Spring,   that   is 
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to  say,  within  a  mile,  as  no  Indian  ever  camped 
close  to  the  spring.  This  spring  was  used  by  the 
officers  and  agency  people  for  bathing  purposes, 
having  strong  medicinal  qualities,  which  were  en- 
joyed by  those  who  were  able  to  use  the  water.  It 
was  a  common  habit  in  winter  for  us  to  run  along 
the  snow  covered  banks  and  then  jump  into  the 
hot  water,  which  in  the  center  registered  one  hun- 
dred degrees.  Between  the  dense  clouds  of  steam 
arising  from  the  spring  and  its  outlet,  which  lay 
to  the  left  of  the  Indian  camp,  and  the  many  fires 
to  be  seen  from  the  two  Indian  villages,  the  im- 
pression one  received  in  the  blended  haze  and  dim 
twilight,  was  of  a  shadowy  picture  of  the  dread 
Inferno  regions,  which  was  largely  intensified  by 
the  numerous  naked  and  white-sheeted  figures  of 
Indians  passing  in  countless  numbers,  back  and 
forth.  Great  preparations  were  going  on  for  the 
large  Omaha  dance,  which  was  to  be  held  next 
afternoon.  In  fact,  this  dance  was  really  respon- 
sible for  the  Sioux  visit,  as  they  were  endeavoring 
to  keep  their  brave  deeds  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
all.  Red  Cloud  and  his  son  were  waiting  for  us 
by  his  tepee,  with  a  number  of  his  men,  as  we  rode 
up.  The  greeting  was  cordial  but  exteremely  for- 
mal. I  remained  on  horseback,  but  the  officers 
dismounted  and  seated  themselves  on  the  ground, 
with  the  Indians  forming  a  half  circle,  while  the 
pipe  of  peace  was  handed  from  one  to  another. 
Etiquette  demanded  that  each  one  take  a  solemn 
puff  or  two,  with  no  words  spoken,  until  the  pipe 
had  been  passed  to  all  in  the  council.  After  this 
had  been  accomplished  Red  Cloud  spoke,  and  an 
interpreter  repeated  his  remarks.  He  said  he  was 
glad  to  welcome  his  friends,  the  officers,  and  hoped 
they  would  all  come  to  the  great  dance  next  day; 
that  they  had  come  on  a  friendly  visit  to  their  good 
brothers,  the  Arapahoes,  expecting  to  remain  a 
few  days,  before  departing  to  their  own 
reservation. 

After  the  short  speech,  Major  Smith,  our  com- 
manding officer,  stood  up  and  addressing  himself 
to  Red  Cloud,  said  "It  is  good  to  see  old  friends, 
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and  we  hope  your  visit  will  be  a  pleasant  one." 
Then,  after  thanking  Red  Cloud  for  the  invitation 
to  the  dance,  he  told  the  chief  in  a  few  well-spoken 
words  there  must  be  no  more  stealing  of  ponies 
among  his  young  men,  or  other  depredations  to  the 
Shoshones,  or  the  Great  Father  at  Washington 
would  hold  Red  Cloud  responsible. 

I  could  easily  believe  the  many  stories  of  cruelty 
and  cunning  told  about  Red  Cloud  as  I  watched  his 
evil  looking  face.  When  the  speech  was  translated 
to  him  he  certainly  looked  the  part  of  a  wily  old 
scoundrel,  his  small,  shifting  black  eyes  glancing 
swiftly  from  face  to  face,  evidently  debating  upon 
his  form  of  reply.  Removing  the  pipe  from  his 
mouth,  he  slowly  got  to  his  feet,  his  seamed  and 
weather-beaten  face  stretched  in  a  twisted  grin,  as 
he  said :  "Washakie  no  fear,  all  good  bucks  come 
with  me ;  never  took  Shoshone  ponies,  they  no 
good,  just  like  Shoshone  Indian."  After  saying 
this  he  sat  down,  quite  satisfied  with  himself.  We 
remained  only  a  short  time  longer.  A  few  pleas- 
antries were  exchanged  on  both  sides,  we  said 
good-bye  and  returned  home.  I  shall  always  retain 
a  vivid  picture  of  that  meeting,  with  its  background 
of  shifting  steam  and  smoke,  the  whites  and  grays 
blended  into  a  half  revealing  haze,  dotted  here  and 
there  with  fiercely  burning  fires,  the  neighing  of 
ponies  and  the  barking  of  dogs,  all  connected  with  a 
newly  settled  camp,  where  all  is  hurry  and  confu- 
sion. 

TH£  OMAHA  DANCE. 

The  next  afternoon  found  everyone  from  the 
garrison  at  the  Indian  encampment.  Even  mv 
mother,  who  disliked  Indians  and  all  pertaining  to 
them,  had  decided  to  go  and  see  this  unusual  sight. 
The  dance  had  already  started  when  we  drove  up. 
A  large  square  was  staked  and  roped  off  on  the 
prairie,  and  the  dancers  were  grouped  inside  of 
this,  while  dense  masses  of  onlookers  formed  a 
painted  and  brilliant  background.  Many  were  go- 
ing through  with  their  acts,  while  others  waited  to 
join  in  the  dance  at  an  instant's  notice.  The  noise 
was  unceasing,  as  three  sets  of  drummers  from  both 


tribes  kept  up  a  continual  beating  and  chanting. 
There  were  some  hundreds  of  bucks,  both  Arapahoe 
and  Sioux,  prepared  to  take  part  in  this  Omaha 
dance,  and  never  before  had  I  seen  them  so  frightful- 
ly painted,  even  to  the  squaws.  Among  all  that  vast 
horde  there  was  only  one  Indian,  a  Pawnee  who 
had  come  with  the  Sioux,  who  used  no  paint  at  all, 
that,  in  itself,  making  him  conspicuous.  He  had 
the  most  magnificent  physique  imaginable,  looking 
like  a  bronze  statue,  perfect  in  every  line  and  mus- 
cle; his  grace  in  dancing  was  exquisite,  and  all  de- 
clared they  had  seen  no  one  like  him  before.  He 
was  in  the  center,  rehearsing  in  detail  a  brave  act 
he  had  perpetrated  years  before,  in  saving  the  life 
of  an  Arapahoe. 

The  Omaha  dance  would  correspond  to  one  of 
our  theatrical  plays.  They  tried  to  represent  with 
scenery  and  properties  and  carry  out  as  clearly  as 
possible,  an  actual  occurrence.  When  we  arrived 
the  Pawnee  was  standing  upright,  the  sunlight 
glinting  on  his  oiled  body,  as  he  glided  forward  with 
a  large  and  gaily  decorated  bow  in  one  hand  and  an 
arrow  poised  in  the  other.  This  he  would  frequent- 
ly place  in  his  bow,  take  quick  aim,  tensely  drawing 
his  bow  to  seemingly  the  breaking  point,  but  never 
allowing  his  arrow  to  fly ;  then  quickly  he  would 
jump  to  one  side,  gracefully  kneel  and  take  aim 
again,  and  all  the  while  keep  perfect  time  with  feet 
and  body  to  the  pulsing  chant  of  the  singers.  As 
we  watched  in  breathless  excitement,  suddenly  he 
leaped  with  marvelous  agility  to  one  side,  apparent- 
ly dodging  an  unexpected  attack  of  the  enemy.  Then 
dropping  quickly  to  the  ground,  he  lay  inert — final- 
ly lifting  his  head  cautiously  to  gaze  about,  then 
slowly  rising  again  with  hand  upraised,  shading  his 
eyes,  when  we  saw  what  he  was  so  earnestly  watch- 
ing. Under  a  clump  of  cactus  lay  an  Arapahoe, 
frightfully  wounded,  as  a  broad  stream  of  apparent 
blood  was  flowing  from  his  breast ;  the  idea  con- 
veyed was  of  their  being  in  the  midst  of  a  fierce 
fight,  between  enemy  tribes,  and  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  life,  the  Pawnee  man  was  attempting  to  save 
his  friend,  never  stopping  his  dodging  and  jump- 
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lifting  up  their  feathered  heads  and  running  wildly, 
as  they  danced  a  queer  double  step,  round  and 
round.  Very  few  white  people  have  ever  witnessed 
a  sight  like  this,  and,  I  suppose,  still  fewer  white 
women.  It  was,  indeed,  a  glimpse  into  another 
world,  one  of  savage  ferocity,  of  a  wild,  barbaric 
people,  God's  wild  creatures,  to  be  so  soon  hemmed 
in  by  civilization ;  nearly  all  their  game,  which  meant 
everything  to  them,  killed  by  pleasure-loving  sports- 
men, while  they  were  pushed  farther  and  farther 
away  from  the  land  they  loved.  How  sad  to  think 
that  of  aU  Indians  I  have  known  there  will  soon  be 
only  a  memory  left.  I  should  have  liked  one  little 
bit  of  my  old  wilderness  to  remain  the  same,  so  that 
at  times  I  could  return,  but  I  fear  the  Fates  have 
ordained  otherwise.  Even  my  old  home,  Fort 
Washakie,  has  been  abandoned. 

SHOSHONE;  SUN  DANCK. 

Towards  the  end  of  June  are  held  the  two  great 
religious  dances  of  the  Arapahoe  and  Shoshone 
tribes,  called  "The  Sun  Dance."  Otoi  had  told  me 
they  expected  to  begin  by  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Fearing  I  might  have  misunderstood  my  old 
chief's  message,  I  rode  out  to  the  Shoshone  camp 
early  in  the  morning  with  one  of  the  officers.  Other 
members  of  the  garrison  had  planned  to  go  out  after 
luncheon.  We  found  the  sun  dance  lodge  ready,  but 
with  no  one  about  except  a  few  children  and  some 
squaws,  even  the  camp  appearing  deserted.  The 
lodge  consists  of  a  circular  cluster  of  twelve  tall 
poles,  standing  the  same  number  of  feet  apart,  with 
twelve  roof  poles,  resting  on  a  very  large  center 
"medicine  pole."  This  is  forked  at  the  top,  and  ly- 
ing there,  tightly  bound,  is  a  bundle  of  wheat  and 
grass,  with  an  eagle's  feather  attached,  and  the 
stuffed  hide  of  a  buffalo.  The  selection  and  placing 
of  the  medicine  pole  had  been  attended  to  by  the 
warriors  of  the  tribe  days  before,  and  its  placing  in 
the  ground  was  quite  a  ceremony  in  itself.  They 
shoot  their  guns  over  it  to  scare  away  evil  spirits,  at 
the  same  time  chanting  a  wierd  song,  in  which  the 
squaws  are  not  allowed  to  take  any  part.  All  around 
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the  sides  of  this  curcular  sun  dance  lodge,  except 
to  the  east  and  front,  which  is  kept  open  to  face 
the  sun,  young  willow  trees  are  placed  for  shade. 
The  Sun  Dance  ceremony  is  a  deeply  religious  one, 
characterized  by  supplications  to  their  Lord,  the 
Sun.  Some  days  before  the  dance,  the  chief  medi- 
cine man  is  selected,  who  will  offer  prayers  and 
ask  blessings  upon  the  tribe.  Members  of  the  tribe 
who  are  very  ill  are  brought  in  during  the  dance,  at 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  at  noontime,  and  at  sunset, 
when  the  medicine  man  stands  forth,  with  arms  up- 
lifted to  the  sun,  praying  for  health  to  return  to  the 
afflicted  ones.  The  dance  lasts  three  days  and 
three  nights ;  no  eating  or  drinking  being  allowed 
during  that  time,  with  short  intervals  for  rest  of 
five  or  ten  minutes. 

A  few  years  before  we  arrived,  the  government 
had  prevented  their  old  method  of  dancing,  when 
they  used  to  torture  themselves,  by  running  a  cord 
under  one  of  their  sinews,  having  the  other  end 
fastened  at  the  top  of  the  center  pole.  The  dancers 
pulled  on  these  cords,  as  they  hopped  up  to  the 
pole  and  back,  with  feet  close  together,  until  either 
the  cord  broke  or  the  sinew  was  torn  out.  They 
hold  in  their  mouths  a  whistle  which  is  made  of 
the  wing  bone  of  an  eagle,  and  this  is  decorated 
with  beads,  and  an  eagle  feather,  which  hangs  from 
one  end.  It  makes  a  mournful  piping,  and  is  des- 
tined not  to  cease  from  the  beginning  until  the  end 
of  the  dance.  The  medicine  men  frequently  sprinkle 
them  all  over  with  sage  water,  which  they  use  in 
the  same  way  a  Chinaman  sprays  his  laundry 
clothes. 

The  dance  is  a  prayer  for  all  good  for  the  tribe, 
not  only  for  the  sick  and  ailing  ones,  but  for  the  re- 
turn of  plenty,  both  harvest  and  game,  which  is 
represented  by  the  center  pole,  holding  its  buffalo 
hide  and  grain.  The  early  morning  ceremony  is 
deeply  impressive;  as  the  sun  rises  in  all  its  majes- 
ty over  the  dim  horizon,  the  Indian  dancers,  thirty 
or  forty  in  number,  are  gathered  in  a  straight  line 
with  arms  outstretched,  facing  the  East.  The  in- 
cessant blowing  of  their  whistles,  mingled  with  the 
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Codziogo,    Young   Shoshon 
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deep,  resonant  notes  of  the  medicine  man's  har- 
angue, form  a  memory  never  to  be  forgotten. 

At  five  o'clock  there  was  still  no  sound  of  the 
dance  starting,  so  most  of  the  people  decided  to  re- 
turn home,  and  not  wait  for  the  beginning  of  the 
ceremonies.  Eight  o'clock  found  us  still  waiting.  Not 
a  sound  from  the  silent  tepees ;  then  coming  slowly 
toward  us,  was  a  young  Indian  schoolboy  who  spoke 
English,  and  told  me  Otoi  had  sent  him  to  say  that 
the  dancers  were  having  a  feast,  but  would  start 
very  soon. 

A  full  and  brilliant  moon  bathed  all  the  country 
in  a  white  light.  Then  as  we  waited,  from  a  point 
at  the  west  end  of  the  camp  came  a  long  clear  call, 
repeated  three  times,  after  which  was  a  short  si- 
lence. Then,  apparently  from  nowhere,  the  medi- 
cine man  stood  forth,  his  head  uplifted  and  naked 
body  glistening  in  its  white  paint.  He  harangued 
the  camp,  his  voice  deep  and  guttural,  but  what  he 
said  we  did  not  know.  After  a  few  minutes'  inter- 
val another  medicine  man  to  the  eastward  took  up 
the  same  cry,  and  as  his  voice  ceased,  I  saw,  step- 
ping from  every  tepee,  a  ghostly,  white-painted  fig- 
ure. Then  was  heard,  very  gently,  the  wierd  sound 
of  the  whistles,  the  slow  beating  of  a  drum,  and  the 
dirge-like  chant.  The  white  figures  of  the  dancers, 
with  bent  heads,  passed  in  single  file  around  the 
sun  dance  lodge.  After  twice  passing,  they  entered, 
forming  in  a  half  circle,  facing  the  East.  Thirty 
men  entered  the  dance  that  night,  splendid  speci- 
mens physically.  One  can  form  little  idea  of  the 
great  strain  these  men  undergo,  during  this  three 
days'  and  nights'  incessant  motion.  On  the  second 
afternoon  I  saw  four  men  faint  and  have  to  be  car- 
ried out,  for  of  course  we  rode  out  every  day  to  see 
how  they  were  enduring  the  dance.  The  end  was  at 
sunset,  on  the  third  day,  and  of  all  that  crowd  of 
splendid  men  who  started,  only  three  emaciated 
skeletons  remained  for  the  finish,  one  so  weak  and 
dazed  he  hardly  knew  what  he  was  doing,  as  he 
staggered  drunkenly  back  and  forth.  It  was  so 
pathetic  to  see  these  last  three,  straining  every  nerve 
to  keep  up,  as  they  jumped  weakly  to  the  pole  and 
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back,  only  to  stagger  to  one  side,  their  glassy  eyes 
fixed  constantly  on  the  center  pole.   They  looked  as 


Shoshone   Indian  Sun   Dance 


dead  men.     I  was  afraid  one  of  them  would  never 
be  able  to  finish ;  he  did  not  know  in  the  least  what 
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he  was  doing,  and  it  would  be  heart-breaking  after 
his  long  struggle,  to  see  him  fail.  Just  in  time  one 
of  the  medicine  men  came  forward,  calling  out  in 
his  chanting  way  with  arms  uplifted,  when  suddenly 
the  drums  and  whistles  ceased.  I  saw  my  poor  In- 
dian reel,  lurch  forward,  and  fall  unconscious  to 
the  ground.  He  had  finished  just  in  time,  so  his 
effort  had  not  been  all  in  vain.  After  the  dance  was 
over,  they  had  great  rejoicing  in  the  tribe,  accom- 
panied with  feasts  and  swimming  sports. 


Arapahoe  Sun  Dance 


The  Arapahoes  have  their  yearly  "Sun  Dance" 
with  the  addition,  every  seven  or  eight  years,  of  the 
sacred  pipe  dance.  The  history  of  the  pipe  is  an  in- 
teresting one.  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts  is  the  only  white 
man  who  has  been  allowed  to  see  their  sacred  pipe, 
and  he  told  me  this  story  : 

In  the  beginning  of  time  when  the  world  was  first 
created,  an  Arapahoe  sat  on  a  mountain  ;  water  was 


all  about  him,  and  as  he  looked  across  the  great 
expanse  of  ocean,  he  saw  coming  to  him,  walking 
across  the  waves,  the  Great  Father,  who  handed  to 
him  this  sacred  pipe.  Then  the  Great  Father  called 
a  pigeon  and  told  him  to  go  find  a  sprig  of  grass  for 
the  Arapahoe,  but  the  pigeon  returned  and  said  there 
was  nothing  but  water.  Then  a  duck  appeared,  and 
dived  under  the  water,  returning  to  say  that  the  land 
was  fair  underneath.  Then  the  Arapahoe  asked  the 
Great  Father  to  make  the  waters  recede  and  give 
him  all  that  beautiful  land,  and  the  Great  Father 
told  him  that  so  long  as  the  pipe  should  last,  the 
Arapahoe  would  be  the  greatest  tribe  on  earth,  but 
to  beware  when  the  pipe  crumbled  and  decayed,  for 
then  would  come  the  death  of  the  Arapahoe  people. 
Mr.  Roberts  said  the  pipe  was  a  quaint  one  of  stone, 
with  hollowed-out  bowl,  having  the  appearance  of 
great  age.  It  is  guarded  most  carefully  by  the  chief 
medicine  man  of  the  tribe,  always  being  carried  in 
their  processions  as  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  by  the 
Hebrews.  It  is  never  trusted  to  a  man  on  horse- 
back ;  the  priest  who  carries  it  always  walks.  Neith- 
er is  it  ever  out  of  his  possession,  day  or  night,  so 
great  is  their  fear  of  injury  to  this  sacred  pipe.  The 
only  difference  in  the  Arapahoe  sun  dance  and  the 
sacred  pipe  dance,  is  the  introduction  of  the  pipe 
itself  in  a  little  cradle  of  its  own,  which  no  one  is 
allowed  to  see  except  the  dancers. 

CAMPING   AT   BULL   LAKE. 

The  weeks  seemed  to  have  taken  wings  and  flown ; 
already  the  summer  was  a  thing  of  the  past;  and 
we  were  in  the  late  September  days,  beautiful  be- 
yond description.  No  words  seem  adequate  to  con- 
vey a  true  impression  of  the  beauties  of  Nature  sur- 
rounding us  ;  the  air,  soft  and  rich  with  the  lingering 
sweetness  of  Autumn's  last  efforts  towards  perfec- 
tion; skies  of  deepest  sapphire,  with  constant  sun- 
shine ;  early  evenings  made  glorious  with  surpassing- 
ly beautiful  sunsets;  colors  that  were  living  things, 
vivid  and  quivering  with  light,  as  they  stretched  in 
great  arches  of  burning  gold  and  crimson  across  the 
heavens ;  an  afterglow  so  intense  and  marvelous  that 
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one  would  hold  one's  breath  in  awe  at  the  mighty 
creative  powers  of  the  Divine  and  be  reminded  of 
David's  inspired  Psalm : 

"The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God;  and  the 
firmament  sheweth  his  handiwork.  Day  unto  day 
uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night  sheweth  know- 
ledge. There  is  no  speech  nor  language  where  their 
voice  is  not  heard.  Their  line  is  gone  out  through 
all  the  earth,  and  their  words  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  In  them  He  hath  set  a  tabernacle  for  the 
sun." 

I  had  been  enjoying  to  the  utmost  our  days  in  the 
open,  with  splendid  fishing  and  good  hunting,  sleep- 
*ing  under  starry  heavens  rolled  up  in  a  blanket.  I 
had  gone  with  my  father  and  his  company  to  a  lake 
which  was  far  up  in  the  mountains,  north  of  the 
post,  one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  in  the  world, 
called  Bull  Lake,  a  crystal  clear  basin  of  water, 
over  two  miles  long,  and  half  a  mile  in  width. 
There  was  an  odd  moaning  sound  that  could  be 
heard,  at  irregular  intervals  at  night,  which  seemed 
to  come  directly  from  the  center  of  the  lake,  and 
was  the  reason  for  its  name,  Bull  Lake.  The  In- 
dians were  afraid  of  the  place,  saying  that  it  was 
haunted,  and  that  it  was  "bad  medicine"  to  stay 
near  the  water,  especially  after  dusk,  when  the  buf- 
falo bull,  who  had  lived  there  for  "countless  snows" 
(years)  was  known  to  come  out  of  the  lake,  and 
carry  off  the  pepole  he  found  on  its  shores.  Dur- 
ing the  time  we  were  there  we  never  found  an  In- 
dian about  after  sundown,  although  there  were 
plenty  during  the  day. 

The  first  night  we  made  camp,  I  was  positive  the 
legend  was  true,  and  the  ancient  bull  had  come  out 
to  investigate  our  desecration  of  his  home.  My 
tent  stood  between  that  of  my  father  and  the  mess 
tent,  where  most  of  our  provisions  were  kept  and 
where  all  of  our  meals  were  served.  Since  I  want- 
ed Dolly  near  me.  I  had  her  picketed  with  a  good 
length  of  rope  a  short  distance  in  front  of  my  tent, 
and  I  remember  thinking  as  I  fell  asleep  that  if  the 
"old  bull"  did  wander  about  devouring  people,  he 
would  find  rather  a  lively  meal  in  the  mare,  since 
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she  could  bite  and  kick  when  it  pleased  her.  No 
sooner,  it  seemed,  had  my  eyes  closed,  than  I  heard 
a  long  growl,  apparently  coming  from  the  door  of 
my  tent,  where  to  my  horror,  stood  a  dripping  buf- 
falo, with  long  trailing  water  grasses,  which 
seemed  to  grow  from  his  head  and  sides.  He  was 
gazing  at  me  with  fierce  red  eyes,  his  mouth  wide 
open — such  a  mouth — so  huge,  it  seemed  he  would 
swallow  tent  and  all!  I  tried  to  call  out,  but  the 
thing  was  too  overpowering — I  could  not  make  a 
sound,  and,  meanwhile,  this  frightful  beast  was 
coining  towards  me,  when,  to  my  relief,  I  was 
abruptly  awakened  from  the  hideous  dream  by  the 
loud  noise  my  pony  was  making.  She  was  neigh- 
ing and  wildly  rushing  about  from  one  end  of  her 
rope  to  the  other,  evidently  in  a  panic  of  fear.  On 
jumping  out  of  bed  and  going  to  the  door  flap  of 
my  tent  to  call  to  her,  mighty  thankful  I  didn't 
have  the  bull  to  deal  with,  I  heard  my  father  speak- 
ing to  one  of  the  guards,  asking  what  was  the  trou- 
ble, and  the  soldier  replying  that  he  didn't  know. 
The  pony  was  trembling  and  seemed  to  have  been 
frightened  by  something,  but  was  quiet  now.  The 
guard  said  that  when  he  first  came  up  to  her,  he 
had  seen  some  dark  object  disappearing  round  Miss 
Mary's  tent;  but  whatever  it  was,  it  had  moved 
away.  I  called  out  to  dad,  asking  if  he  thought  it 
was  the  ghost  on  a  rampage,  since  I  preferred  mak- 
ing him  a  visit  for  the  rest  of  the  night,  if  there 
was  any  danger  of  that  sort.  However,  he  laughed 
and  said,  "No,  goosie,  go  to  sleep.  I  think  that 
there  is  no  possible  danger,  and  the  guard  will  keep 
a  careful  watch."  Accordingly,  with  these  reassur- 
ing words,  I  turned  in  once  more,  and  slept  peace- 
fully until  revielle. 

Soon  after  that  call  had  sounded,  I  was  rudely 
awakened  by  loud  shouts  and  yells  from  the  sol- 
diers, and  exclamations  such  as  :  "Here  they  go !" 
"This  way,  right  up  to  the  door  of  Miss  Mary's 
tent."  "All  the  game  stolen."  "Gimmeny !  He  did 
sniff  around  mighty  close."  Naturally  I  was  excited 
and  couldn't  get  out  fast  enough  to  find  out  what 
had  happened,  and,  incidentally,  what  it  was  that 
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had  been  sniffing  around  my  tent.  Numbers  of 
soldiers  were  looking  over  the  ground,  while  others 
were  on  their  knees,  taking  pains  in  measuring  an 
imprint  in  the  sand.  When  I  appeared  and  asked 
what  in  the  world  was  the  trouble,  "Well,"  said  one 
old  soldier,  "You  certainly  came  mighty  near  being 
eaten  up  last  night,  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  your 
pony,  Miss  Mary,  there's  no  telling  what  might 
a-happened."  "What!"  I  gasped,  thinking  of  the 
grass-grown  bull,  "Not  the  Indian's  old  bull."  "Oh, 
no,  there  ain't  no  make-believe  track  about  this,  jest 
you  look  here  and  see  this  monster  of  a  bear's 
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mark."  There  it  was,  surely  enough,  clearly  out- 
lined in  the  earth,  but  the  important  part  to  my 
mind,  was  the  fact  that  all  these  foot-marks  wan- 
dered round  my  tent!  Evidently  a  stop  had  been 
made  at  the  open  door,  as  there  were  fresh  prints 
there.  Undoubtedly,  as  the  men  said,  he  had  thrust 
his  head  inside,  and  taken  a  good  look  at  me,  and 
was  probably  responsible  for  my  vivid  dream.  He 
had  first  gone  to  the  mess  house,  and  devoured 
everything  he  found  there,  even  climbing  to  the  top 
of  a  high  pole  and  taking  all  the  game  that  had  been 
left  for  our  dinner  the  next  day.  The  men  took 
their  guns  and  started  after  him,  promising  me  his 
skin,  if  they  captured  him,  but  old  Bruin  was  too 
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wise  for  them,  since  he-  had  a  long  start  and  intelli- 
gence enough  to  make  the  best  of  it.  The  soldiers 
tracked  him  to  the  hard  alkali  giound,  and  there  his 
trail  ended. 

We  had  been  encamped  only  a  few  days,  when 
our  friend,  Owen  Wister,  and  a  party  of  huntsmen, 
passed  on  their  way  from  the  Yellowstone  Park, 
spending  a  day  with  us,  and  adding  much  to  our 
pleasure.  A  week  after  they  left,  friends  from  the 
post  gave  us  a  surprise  party.  What  a  lark  it  was 
to  sit  around  a  blazing  campfire  at  night,  telling 
stories,  watching  the  huge  flames  leap  high  above 
the  surrounding  spruce  and  pine  trees,  making  the 
dense  shadows  flicker  about  in  fantastic  shapes. 
Often,  I  was  sure,  I  caught  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  the 
bull,  watching  us  from  out  of  the  darkness,  but  he 
never  ventured  beyond  the  fringe  of  pines. 

For  the  next  few  months  there  stretched  before 
us  a  period  of  this  same  ideal  weather,  after  which 
the  hard  storms  of  winter  would  come.  It  was 
most  gentle  in  its  treatment  of  us,  in  our  protected 
little  valley  of  the  Wind  River.  No  difference  how 
severe  the  storms  were  in  other  parts  of  Wyoming, 
we  lived  in  a  mild  climate,  tempered  by  health-giv- 
ing sunshine. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  absolute  content  that  I 
looked  forward  to  our  life  on  the  prairie,  with  the 
many  additional  delights  connected  with  an  army 
post,  adding  to  our  amusement.  I  much  preferred 
this  way  of  living,  to  the  lives  of  some  of  my  east- 
ern friends,  but  only  those  who  have  tried  both,  and 
truly  love  the  big  places,  can  rightly  judge.  The 
life  of,  a  city  is  largely  made  up  of  shams  and 
smallness,  whereas,  the  great  stretches  of  prairie 
and  the  sublimity  of  the  mountains  impart  strength 
and  reality.  Honest  and  true  are  the  people  of  the 
great  outdoors,  and  pure  are  their  lives.  May  my 
friends  of  the  Wilderness  continue  as  I  knew  and 
loved  them,  and  keep  ever  warm  one  small  spot  in 
their  hearts  for  the  army  girl  of  the  frontier. 
THE;  END. 
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